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For the Companion. 
DINAH. 
In Two Cuarrers.—Cuap. IT. 
By Buth Chesterfield. 


As Dinah stood looking at the portrait in the | 


guest chamber, many thoughts passed through 
her mind. The desire to ascertain who her par- 
ents were resolved itself into determination. To 
go to the old people, and put the direct question, 
“Who am I, and where did you get me?” was } 
too simple and straightforward an act to suggest 
itself to her; but she decided that, at. some con- 
venient opportunity, she would “get it out of 
Mrs. Heath,” or “old Ma’am Heath,” as she des- 
ignated her in her own mind. 

Small satisfaction, ,Jaowever, did she derive 
from that lady; for when, after some circumlo- 
cution, Dinah inquired,— ; 

“What made you think I wasn’* Sarah Bly’s 
child?” 

Mrs, Heath replied, “Because tne Blys was al- 
lers clever, respectable folks.” 

“Who was my mother, then?” persisted Dinah. 

“A witch fury, I know,” was the flattering re- 
sponse; and Mrs, Heath, who was in the yard 
picking up chips, took her basket and strode into 
the house. 

After this Dinah asked no more questions, and 
seemed to have, dismissed the subject from her 
thoughts; but if she had, it was destined one day 
torecur again; for, as she grew toward woman- 
hood, she could not help seeing what every one 
else saw, that she had developed great beauty, 
and that of an extraordinary kind. 

The contrast between herself and the turnip- 
faced portrait became. more and more striking, 
and gave force to the oft-repeated observation of 
one and another neighbor, accompanied by a 
wise nod, that she “might be sure there was 
none of the Bly blood in her veins.” 

All that the townspeople knew of her story she 
easily learned, namely, that she was brought by 
her grandparents from the “‘Queen’s dominions” 
when an infant, and had passed as their dead 
daughter’s child, but no one remembered hear- 
ing them say positively that she was so. 

Now the Queen’s dominions had a very grand, 
sound to Dinah’s ears. It was suggestive of 
lords and ladies, castles and liveried servants, 
coaches and prancing horses; and, as there was 
certainly a mystery about her birth, might she 
not be the child of. a nobleman, and heir to all 
these fine things? And if so, had she not been 
thevictim of great injustice? Ignorant ¢hatsuch 
suspicion had entered hér mind, her grandpar- 
ents unconscionsly strengthened it by the silence 
= observed as to the circumstaneges of her 

rth. 

Once, in a fit of anger, Mr. Bly exclaimed, “O, 
you pete I wish we'd left you where we found 
you ” 

“So do I,”’ replied Dinah, saucily. 

“Haven’t we always done well by you, dear?” 
asked Mrs, Bly. y 

“You’ve given me enough to eat and drink. 
You do that for the animals on the place,” said 
Dinah. “They’d be of no use to you if you let 
them starve to death.” 

“Child, child, you don’t know what you’re 
saying!” said Mrs. Bly. "sf 

“You are at liberty to do better for yourself 
any time when you’re minded to,”’ said the old 
man. “Suppose you go back to your father if 
you can find him.” 

“My father’s alive, then?” said Dinah. 

“I guess so. I never heard of his being 
hanged,” said Mr. Bly, laughing derisively. 

“There, there! let’s say no more about it,’’ 
Said his wife. 

“Why not tell her the truth ?” said he., 

“There’s nothing to tell,’”’ said Mrs. Bly, has- 
tily. “Her mother died, and we adopted her, 
that’s all.. Now go, dear, and see if the tea-ket- 
tle boils.” 

“One thing I know; I’m not Sarah Bly’schild, 
and I’ll find out the truth, yet,” said Dinah. 


ing the remark after her as she disappeared 
through the door, as if it had been a pellet. 
This conversation Dinah interpreted according 
to, her own theory, and was more than ever con- 
vinced that the Blys had obtained possession of 
her in some underhand way. As to her grand- 
father’s. taunts and insinuations, she set them 
down to pure malice, and not without reason; 
for between him and herself there was a chronic 
disaffection. It is true she no longer tormented 
him with practical jokes,—she had outgrown 
that—but she was far from being the well-be- 
haved young person he desired her to be. His 
daughter Sarah had, asked nothing more than to 
milk the cows and feed the hens, get the meals 
and clear them away; to knit, and spin, and sew; 
and when an honest and industrious young man 
came along, she married him without any fuss, 
as a woman should. 

But though Dinah did the tasks that were set 
her, it was plain she had no heart for them. 
And when they were done, instead of sitting 
down quietly in the house, she would wander off 
into the woods, nobody knew where, and come 
back with her hair stuck full of gaudy flowers. 

One summer afternoon there appeared at Mr. 
Bly’s door three very strange figures, women, 
all of them, though the oldest of the three, from 
her height, her coarse features, the felt hat on 
her head, and the heavy boots on her feet, might 
easily have passed for a man. They all had 
swarthy complexions, but when.they spoke it 
was in tolerable English. 

“Do you wish to buy any baskets ?’’ asked one 
of the younger women, presenting her.wares. 

“No; nothing to-day, nothing,” said Mrs. Bly, 
who had seen them coming up the path, and met 
them at the door. 

“Any cane-bottomed chairs to mend?” asked 
the woman in the same tone. 

“No,” said Mrs. Bly. 

“Chairs? Why, yes,’ called Mr. Bly; “‘there’s 
one in the lumber-rroom—the most comfortable 
chair in the house. Run and bring it out, Dinah.” 

‘* Gypsies, husband; let em go,”’ said his wife, 
in an undertone. i e 

“What dol care if they are, gypsies? It’sa 
good old chair, and I want it mended.” 

And Dinah, who had hesitated for a moment, 
brought the chair, and set it on the doorstep. 

“Ah, there’s somebody as wants her fortune 
told,” cried the old woman; then looking at her 
scrutinizingly, she added, “and it’s no common 
fortune—you’re surrounded with mystery.” 

“Silence!’’ said Mrs, Bly. “If you mean to 
mend the chair, take it to the woodshed there; 
but as to fortune-telling, my grandchild; is not 
so foolish as to have faith in it. Go into the 
honse, Dinah.”’ 





“L wish you joy of it,”’ said the old man, fling- 





“Who'd ’a’ thought to find the wild hawk 





DINAH, 


nestled in the dove-cot?” said the old woman, 
looking back as she followed her companions to 
the wood-house. 

“What did the old gypsy mean about the wild 
bawk?”’ asked Dinah. 

“How should I know?” replied her grand- 
mother. “It’s no matter what she meant.” 

But this did not satisfy Dinah; and the mo- 
ment her grandmother’s back was turned, she 
stole out to the gypsies. 

“Ts it true that you can foretell future events?” 
she asked of the old woman. 

“True as the Holy Book.” 

“How can I know it?” 

“What if I can tell the past?” 

“Can you do that?” 

“T can.” 

“Tell me my past history, and I shall believe 
in you,” said Dinah, holding out her hand. 

“Not now. Come down to the camp to-night 
between sunset and dark. We’re at the pine 
grove. But no, don’t come to the camp; stop 
at the chestnut tree, just this side, and I’ll tell 
you something the old grandam in there would 
give her head rather than you should know.” 

“T’ll come without fail,” said Dinah, 

Although Dinah had too large a share of com- 
mon sense to believe in ordinary fortune-telling, 
there was something in the gypsy’s manner, 
and the expressions she had used, which con- 
vinced her that she held the clew to the mystery 
of her birth, and before the sun had fairly sunk 
behind the Uncanoonucks she had reached the 
chestnut tree, according to appointment. Ina 
few minutes the old gypsy clambered over the 
fence which shut in the grove. 

“T knew you’d be here,” said she; ‘‘you come 
of a race that don’t stop for trifles. Never mind 
your hand,” as Dinah presented it for inspec- 
tion, “I can read your fortune in your face. In 
the first place, there’s none of the Bly blood in 
your veins.” 

“Tt wouldn’t take a prophet to tell that,” said 
Dinah, saucily. 

“You wasn’t born hereabouts.” 

“That every body knows,” said Dinah. 

“Well, I’ll tell you something that every body 
doesn’t know. I’ve seen your father, and that 
within a week.” 

“Then he is alive?” cried Dinah. 

“Alive and well.” : 

“And my mother,—perhaps you have seen her, 
too?” 

“Ay, often and often in times past.” 

“Tell me about her,” said Dinah. 

“There isn’t much to tell; born, married and 
died, that’s all; the common lot.” 

‘*Was she beautiful ?”’ 

“You are her image. But have they never 


“They letit pass that I was Sarah Bly’s daugh- 
ter. ” 


“And what did they give you to understand 
your father was?” 

“OQ, such aman as Sarah Bly would be likely 
to marry; but I knew better. I have always be- 
lieved that he belonged to some old, and perhaps 
noble family.” 

“Old? Yes, one of the oldest in America! As 
to noble,” (here the gypsy smothered what 
seemed to be alaugh, but recovering herself ob- 
served, “how this cough pesters me.) As to no- 
ble—the difference between the nobility and the 
commoner is, that one works for a: living, and 
the other lives without working; isn’t it?” 
“Ye-es,” said Dinah, a little puzzled at the 
gypsy’s manner, 

“Then he came of a noble race, sure; for none 
of ’em ever soiled their hands with a day’s work 
in their lives,” 

“Why did he part with me?” asked Dinah. 
“Al, that is something I am not at liberty to 
explain; but I may say this—yes, I may venture 
to say this—that it was owing to cireumstances 
beyond his control;” and again that peculiar 
lah which terminated inacough. ‘No deubt 
he will explain it all to you when you meet.” 
“Then I shall see him?” 

“Yes, and soon.” 

“How shall I know that your story is true?” 
“He will give you proof positive; but say 
nothing of what I’ve told you till you hear from 
me again, Now-go.” . 

Dinah, perceiving that she had become an ob- 
ject of attention to some half-dozen youths.of 
the clan, who were lounging on the fence smok- 
ing their pipes, was fain to obey, although she 
had not learned half that she wished to. 

Days passed, and no message having come 
from the gypsy, Dinah was beginning to think 
the whole thing a hoax, when one night, as she 
sat looking out her window, which was over the 
kitchen, she saw a tall figure steal out from be- 
hind the barn, and approach the house. Oppo- 
site her it paused and beckoned. 

Without a moment’s hesitation, Dinah slipped. 
down the back stairs and into the yard. 

“I bring you news of your father,” said the 
old fortune-teller; for of course it was she. 

“What news? Is he near?” 

“Close by.” 

“Tell me where!” cried Dinah, excitedly. 

“In the county jail!” said the old woman. 

“How dare you come to me with such a sto- 
ry?” said Dinah. “I don’t believe you ever saw 
my father; fool that I was to put faith in a vag- 
abond like you!” 

“T tell you I’ve seen your father, and he’s in 
the county jail; and if you don’t take measures 
to deliver him it shall be known through the vil- 
lage, before to-morrow night, that Bill, the gyp- 
sy, who’s up for stealing, is your father. Didn’t 
I say that he came from one of the oldest fami- 
lies in America, and who knows the origin of the 
gypsies? Didn’tI tell you that they lived with- 
out work? And so they always have—on other 
people’s property.” 

“Suppose this to be trae—though I don’t be- 
lieve it—he’s no claim on me, for, according to 
your own admission, he gave me to the Blys 
when I was a baby..” 

“Did I say that, or did I say that it was owing 
to circumstances beyond his control that he part- 
ed with you? O, I know how to choose my 
words, and the circumstances were that about 
that time he was thrown into State Prison for 
robbery, and there he has been till within two 
months. The whole tribe fled at the time, ex- 
cepting his wife, who lived just long enough to 
bring you into the world, and then died—died in 
the poor-house. And she was my daughter—my 
pretty daughter—and you are herimage. Come, 
now, and kiss your granny.” 

“Keep off, witch! I don’t believe one word of 
your story,” cried Dinah, repelling the old wom- 
an’s offered embrace. “And. if itis true, why 
did you desert my mother in her need ?”’ 








told you any thing of her?” 


“Because I couldn’t help it, dearie. I went 
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with the tribe, but I came back again, and she | 


was dead, and you the Blys had taken, and for 
your sake I let them have you.” 

“Better have taken me then, and brought me 
up a savage from the beginning than now, when 
I know what it is to lead a civilized life.” 

“Well, as to that, there’s some of the savage 
left in you now, I see that plain enough. But 
who expects you to join the tribe? NotI. No, 
nor your father neither; he thought may be he 
could make something out of you in the moncy 
line; and then he hadn’t sense enough to carry 
out his plan, but must get himself apprehended 
However, there’s no great harm done; it’s only 
robbing a henroost, or the matter of that, this 
time.” 

“‘And what do you expect me to do?”’ 

“Buy him off; money ’1l do any thing.” 

“First come with me and face my grandpar- 
ents. If you refuse to do that, I'll have nothing 
to do with the matter. Will you come?” 

“Ay, that I will.’’ 

She followed Dinah to the house, and there, 
confronted with Mr. and Mrs. Bly, was able to 
prove the truth of every word she had uttered. 
There was no difficulty in settling Bill’s affair, 
the offence being so slight, and the tribe resumed 
their wanderings. The next time they came 
that way, years afterward, the fortune-teller and 
her son-in-law had both passed from the land of 
the living. 

Of course there was no such thing as keeping 
the story of Dinah’s birth longer a secret, nor 
would she attemptit; but from that time a great 
change was observed in her; her pride, her way- 
wardness, her moody temper were gone; and 
while kind and considerate to all, her devotion 
to her grandparents knew no bounds. 

“Wal, for my part, I’m glad to see her 
fetched down a peg; she was entirely too top- 
pin’,” said Mrs. Heath. And when the remark 
was repeated to Dinah, she observed, quietly, “I 
think Mrs. Heath is right.” 

In course of time, a young carpenter, named 
Reuben Hyer, as worthy and steady a young 
man as there was in town, who had long shown 
her more or less attention, made an offer of mar- 
riage. 

“You forget that my grandmother was a gyp- 
sy fortune-teller, and my father still worse,” 
said she. 

“Yes, I do forget it when I sce what you are,” 
replied Reuben. 

And they were married. 

———§_~oo___— 
For the Companion. 


MRS. DAVIDSON’S NANCY. 
By Alma. 

Mrs. Davidson looked out of her window as a 
knock was heard at the door. Mrs. Davidson 
was “doing up” her morning’s work, conse- 
quently she was hardly in a trim to sec anybody. 
A white handkerchief confined her yet abun- 
dant hair, her dress was covered with an ample 
check apron. 

“O, it’s only you,” she said, with ‘a smile that 
lighted her grim, hard face into a singular beau- 
ty. “I'll be down in a minute.” 

It was hardly a minute before she appeared at 
the front door A shower of dew from the 
climbing roses fell all over her as she stood on 
the threshold. “Only you” was a poor widow, 
by the name of Blake, who lived half a mile off, 
and sometimes washed for the neighbors, some- 
times sewed, as they gave her opportunity. 

“T didn’t know but you might be wanting some 
work done,” said Mrs. Blake, looking about 
nervously as she entered the sitting-room. 

“Well, I was; some piecing to do; expect com- 
pany next month, and must git that blue ’n’ 
white quilt done. Better stay here to-day and 
see how I want it made, then you can take the 
rest of it home. How’s Susy?” 

“Susy’s little wuss than usual this morning, 
but there’s somebody to home to tend to her. 
La! how these strings does ketch!’ And she 
pulled impatiently at the faded brown ribbons 
that hung on each side of her faded brown bonnet. 

“Then you can stay?” 

“Just as well as not. Where’s the pieces?” 

“Ll get’em fer you, if you won’t mind settin’ 
awhile. I was jest finishing my room; aint you 
tired after your walk? I’ve been to breakfast, 
but there’s some coffee left and some biscuits.” 

“Thank ye, but I don’t want nothing; that is, 
nothing of that kind. You go to your work, 
and I'll rest a little.” 

Something peculiar in Widow Blake’s manner 
struck Mrs. Davidson, as she left the room, brush 
in hand, and she paused once or twice to think 
of it, while she went about her work. 

“Wonder if she thinks Susy won’t get well?” 
she muttered to herself; then added, almost sav- 
agely, ‘“‘better if she don’t. If I could only ’a’ 
buricd my Nancy, two years ago, I’d ’a’ been a 
happier woman than I am to-day.” 








Meantime the Widow Blake had risen from the 
chair she had seated herself in as Mrs. David- 
son left her, and walked nervously about the 
room. Then she went to the what-not, that stood 
in the corner, and took therefrom a handsome 
photograph album. Turning the leaves, she 
came to one where only the back of a carte de 
visite was visible, and. laboring for 2 moment or 
two, she soon extracted the picture, and looked 
at it long and earnestly. 

“She aint altered much, poor thing!” she mur- 
mured, with acompassionate look. ‘‘What pret- 


| ty brown eyes she’s got! and what a swect face! 





Poor creeter, it seems as if she’d suffered enough, 
but may be she’ll have to suffer more. Miss 
Davidson is a hard kind of woman when she’s 
crossed. How I dodread tospeak about it! but 
I’ve got to—only how to do it? that’s the ques- 
tion.” 

Mrs. Davidson’s steps were heard, and the 
widow had no time to put the picture in its place; 
so she slipped it in the capacious pocket of her 
apron, and waited. 

“Here are the pieces,” said Mrs. Davidson, 
“and there’s the pattern. I’m glad you’re going 
to stay, as you’ ve got somebody with Susy. I’m 
desperate lonely sometimes, and I feel this’ll be 
one of my lonesomest days.” 

“Of course I’ll stay, Mrs. Davidson. I often 
think how lonesome you must be; ’n’ I almost 
wonder you don’t git some one to stop with you 
all the time.” 

“Who could I trust?” asked Mrs. Davidson, in 
bitter tones. ‘‘No; I don’t want to put myself 
in the way of loving anybody; I never will.” 

“There’s a person at our house—the same one 
I mentioned as staying with Susy—who’d be 
desperate glad of a good home,” said the widow, 
cutting the calico briskly. ‘Indeed, she’d be the 
light and comfort of any home, poor thing, 
though she has seen trial and misfortune. The 
poor creeter went away some years ago; that is, 
she run off and got married to a miserable man, 
who deceived and ill-treated her. Now he’s 
dead, and she aint got any means of support.” 

“ve heard of such cases,” said Mrs. David- 
son, with her sternest expression. ‘‘Didn’t no- 
body warn her, nor try to save her?” 

“Plenty,” replied the widow; “but she 
wouldn’t listen. She was nothing but a child, 
a wilful, crazy child, but she’s been wofully pun- 


ished. She’s wanted for a crust to eat, many’s 
the time. She’s suffered almost every thing that 


can be suffered, but she’s come good and pure 
through it all.”’ . 

“Didn’t she have no mother?” 

“O, yes; but her mother wouldn’t have any 
thing to do with her; wouldn’t answer her letters 
or forgive her.” 

Mrs. Davidson’s face worked strongly. 

“Well, she went against every thing she’d been 
taught, I expect. Why should her mother care 
for her? I’ve done the same thing’—her voice 
grew harder—‘‘and Jaint sorry. If children will 
turn their parents’ hearts to stone, why, they 
must take the consequences. What’s the name 
of this girl?” 

Mrs. Blake took off her spectacles and wiped 
them, then put them on again. 

“She came with such a pitiful story that I took 
pity on her, poor soul, and she’s been with mea 
week. Susy loves her dearly, and, if wust comes 
to wust, I shall keep her for Susy’s sake. She 
ken earn her living when she gits a bit stronger. 
O, you asked me what’s her name.” She drew 
her hand from her pocket, not empty—“That’s 
the name.” 

All unsuspectingly Mrs. Davidson took the 
pretty photograph in her hand; then came a cry 
that told all the blended love and anguish of the 
mother-heart. 

“Nancy, O my little Nancy! and she didn’t 
dare come to her own home! And he’s dead! 
And she’s left all alone, the poor, delicate little 
thing, to fight with the world, while her own 
mother is starved in the midst of plenty! Ged 
bless you, widow!” she sobbed. “He knows my 
heart was hard toward this poorlamb. Quick! 
let us go to the child, for, O, I’m so lanesome!” 

And all the way to the widow’s homely cot- 
tage she sobbed her love and her repentance. 
Nor did she need to enter, for little Nancy saw 
her from the window, and, with the loud ery, 
“She wouldn’t have come if she hadn’t forgiven 
me!” she ran and met her, and fell, half-fainting, 
into her arms. 

So the blue and white quilt was made, but 
Nancy’s skilful fingers finished it at home; and 
such a quilting party as they had when it was 
done was never gathered together in that town 
before. 


es ae 
DISGUISED. 

Quite recently a man of wealth and fine social 
surroundings attempted a strange and ludi- 
crous expedient to conceal from his wife the pain- 
ful fact that he had indulged too freely in the in- 
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toxicating cup. Returning late one night from 
a drinking saloon, he bethought himself that by 
bathing his face and hands with bay rum he 
might pass the night without detection from his 
companion. So, quietly as possible, he prepared 
for retirement. Going to the mantel, he opened 
a bottle, and most thoroughly washed hands and 
face, neck and breast, and creptinto bed. Early 
in the morning, a spring, a scream from his 
agonized wife, woke the unconscious slumberer. 
Alarmed, he asked for an explanation. ‘‘Hus- 
band, husband!” gasped the wife, ‘“mortifica- 
tion has taken place!”? The poor fellow, in the 
dark, had only mistaken the ink bottle for the 
bay rum bottle. 
+o 


TALKING WITH NATURE. 


To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell, 
To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene, 
Where things that own not man's dominion dwell, 
And mortal foot hath ne’er, or rarely been; 
To climb the trackless mountain all unseen, 
With the wild flock that never needs a fold; 
Alone o’er steeps and foaming falls to lean, 
This is not solitude, ’tis but to hold 
Converse with nature’s charms, and see her stores 
unrolled. BYron. 
— +8} 


For the Companion. 
TOM’S PROMISE. 


At two o’clock, on a spring morning, Tom 
Amory, a lad of sixteen years of age, who lived 
in a large river-port town, tore himself reluc- 
tantly from his bed in order to go after tom- 
cods with a friend. He found his lines and his 
dish of clams where he had left them the night 
before, and sleepily took his way down through 
the damp and silent streets toward the wharf 
where his boat lay. 

Before he had gone many rods, however, he 
met his friend. x 

“Hollo!” said Tom, sleepily, “I half wish I’d 
stayed where I was twenty minutes ago.” 

“T agree with you there. This getting out of 
bed before daylight isn’t so very delightful, after 
all. The ground is as wet with dew as though 
it had been raining. The oars will be wet, and 
the seats will be wet, and every thing will be 
wet.” 

They came to the last street but one to the 
wharves, and Tom remained behind to get the 
oars and rudder from an old cellar, where they 
were kept, while his friend went on with the 
lines and bait to get the boat ready. 

Tom brought out the oars and rudder from 
the cellar, and locked the door behind him. It 
was still somewhat dark, though objects could 
be distinguished a good distance off. There was 
a little fog hanging about the roofs, and a little 
chill breeze began to sweep up from the water. 

Tom was about to take up his oars and go 
on, when he heard the sound of soft footsteps a 
little way in front of him. There seemed to be 
several men walking very carefully. He stood 
still, and made good use of his eyes and ears. 

Presently there appeared in the mist, about 
fifteen feet off, a man carrying something large 
upon his back. The something was so heavy 
that it bent lrim over, and made him creep 
rather than walk. 

Behind this man there came another, also, 
with a load like the first, and then another, and 
stillanother. Altogether there were six of them. 
They looked so much like the forty thieves, ex- 
cepting their numbers, that Tom held his breath 
and became a little frightened. 

Had they attacked him he would have held 
his ground as bravely as any one, but it was this 
mysterious stealing along in the dim light of the 
morning that made him a little frightened. 

When the six men disappeared Tom advanced, 
wondering what they were doing. 

Who could thev be? Laborers? No; for la- 
borers do not work at half-past two in the morn- 
ing. Sportsmen? No; for sportsmen would have 
been laughing and joking. These were as silent 
as dumb animals. 

Could they have been fishermen? No; for 
fishermen never carried fish in that fashion. 
Could they have been spirits? Pshaw! 

Suddenly Tom heard a step behind him, and 
he was seized rudely and forced up against a 
wall. He kicked vigorously, and had the sat- 
isfaction of hearing two or three half-suppressed 
exclamations from the lips of the man who held 
him, as his boot-heels came in contact with 
his legs. The man had his hand over his mouth, 
and so Tom was prevented from screaming. 

“Now, then, young spitfire, what do ye mean 
by being here at this hour? Say, what do you 
mean ?” 

The man spoke in a fierce whisper. 

“‘What are you talking about? gasped Tom, 
struggling to get free. “Let go of my neck!” 

“No; I won’t let goof your neck. I’1l find out 
what you’re after, you miserable little spy.” 

“Spy!” retorted Tom; ‘‘what are you calling 
me that for?” 








There is no name that a boy repudiates more 
angrily than “spy.” You may abuse him, apply 
to him severe epithets, und while he may be 
angry his pride will not be wounded; but you 
have only to call him a “spy,” to sting him 
deeply. Tom fought with new energy, but the 
man held him with a grasp of iron. 

“I'll teach ye to hang around where you're 
not wanted. I’ll fix it so that tongue o’ yourn 
won’t go telling what you see,” cried the man, 
staring at Tom with great intensity. 

“Who’s going to tell?” demanded he. “Who’s 
seen anything, I’d like to know? But you’d het- 
ter stop this. I won’t stand being pinched and 
choked to death!’ 

The man all at once seemed to come to the 
same conclusion. He put Tom down upon the 
ground, and changed his manner altogether. 

“O, I was only fooling, youngster; that was 
all. Come, now, tell me what are ye here for.” 

“Why, I’m going fishing down the river, 
Don’t you see my oars and rudder? I’m nota 
spy, and never was.” 

“No, you aint, that’s so. I take it back, you 
aint a spy. You’re a first-rate feller, and you 
haint seen nothin’.” 

“Yes,” replied Tom; “[ saw six men carrying 
something.” 

“O, did you? Did you see six men carrying 
something? Well, thatisn’t much. You didn’t 
see much, then. They was only fetching up 
some salt from a schooner down below. They’re 
friends of mine!’ 

“O,” said Tom. 

“And they are all good fellows,” said the 
man, stillin a whisper; “and you know that a 
policeman might think they was stealing if he 
came across them, and that would ruin them in 
society. Don’t you see? 

“I suppose it would,” said Tom, in a bewil- 
dered way. “But I won’t say anything about it.” 

“There’s a good fellow,” cried the man, clap- 
ping him on the shoulder. ‘You know what 
‘mum’ means, don’t ye? You’re a smart boy, 
you are. I’ll remember you after this. What’s 
your name and where do you live?” 

Tom told him. 

“Going fishing, hey?” pursued the man. 
“Going after tom-cods, I guess. Well, then, you 
just anchor down off Pot Rock, and you’ll have 
plenty of luck.” 

“Good-by,” said Tom. 

“Wait,” cried the man, catching him tightly 
by the arm, speaking in a hoarse voice. 

“Don’t—you—go—letting—up—on—us—d’ye 
hear? I knowed a boy that told something 
about me once, and that boy was never heered 
of afterwards. He vanished, and nobody knows 
how. But the other boy that knew, and didn’t 
tell, he’s alive and happy at this moment. He 
knew too much to tellon me. Now you just do 
as that last boy did. Will ye?” 

“Yes,” said Tom, scared in spite of himself. 

“All right, then!” said the man, walking 
backwards with his finger held up in a threaten- 
ing way. “Be very keerful, you know, for I'll 
have my eye on ye.” 

Tom, feeling bruised and disturbed, went to 
his boat with his head down. He was not sure 
about this matter. There must be something 
wrong somewhere, but he could not puzzle it 
out very well. His companion asked him a 
dozen times why he was so silent, but Tom did 
not explain. 

“What's the matter with you?” cried he, look- 
ing at Tom’s clouded face in a good deal of per- 
plexity. “What are you so glum about?” 

Tom shook his head. “I can’t tell you. I 
promised I would not.” 

“Promised? Who have you been making 
promises to? Who besides us has been on the 
wharf at this hour, I should like to know?” 

“T can’t tell that, either,” said Tom. 

“Well, then,” said the other, stopping his 
rowing, “I don’t see the use of going on. [like 
tom-cods well enough, but I don’t like a wet 
blanket. Something has taken all the fun out 
of you.” 

“All right,”’ responded Tom, gloomily; “then 
let’s go back. I don’t feel like fishing at all.” 

So the boat was turned around, and the two 
unhappy lads paddled back to the town. Tom’s 
friend was angry, and Tom was partly frightened 
and partly vexed. 

Tom started at once for home, when they 
reached the wharf. It was now light, for the 
sun had risen. Here and there was a man walk- 
ing along with his dinner-pail, and the mill- 
hands began to appear on the street. 

All at once Tom’s heart stood still for an in- 
stant. He saw on the other side of the way the 
man whom he had met on the wharf. The man 
saw him. He looked around and then crossed 
over to Tom. 

“Hollo!”’ said he. 

Tom tried to say something, but couldn’t. 
“T’ve taken a fancy to you,” pursued the mae 
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with something that he intended for a smile. 
“T]ike ye. You’re a boy that never tells a lie. 
What you say you’ll do, you’ll do. I’m very 
sure nobody can frighten you into saying what 
you don’t want to say.” He shook his head 
here and grinned. “Now I’m going to give you 
apresent. A present tomake your mouth wa- 
ter. I'll fetch it to ye sometime when you don’t 
expect it. Aint I a pretty good sort of feller? 
Say, aint 1?” 

“Yes,” replied Tom, in a whisper. 

“Now be keerful,” said the man, turning to 
goaway. He tapped his lips with his forefinger 
and stared at Tom significantly. 

Tom went home more nervous than ever. 
Everybody was surprised to see him, they 
thonght he had intended to fish all day. He 
sat down to the breakfast-table silent and anx- 
jous. 

“What's the matter, Tom?” asked his father. 

“O nothing, sir,”” answered Tom, as pleasantly 
as possible. 

His secret weighed so upon him that he could 
not keep a cheerful face for five minutes to- 
gether. 

That day, at dinner, his father, who was one 
of the foremost men of the town, said that it 
was suspected that a great deal of smuggling 
was being done along the coast, especially by 
schooners that came from the West Indies. 

The instant that Tom heard the word smug- 
gling, his mystery cleared up; but he began to 
tremble, and dropped his knife. _ Everybody 
looked at him. His face was pale, and his 
mother looked anxiously at him. 

In a few moments he recovered. He now un- 
derstood who the men were he had seen on the 
wharf. He had seen the smuggling of some- 
thing, perhaps it was coffee; it looked like bags 
of coffee. -But while this was passing through 
his mind his father’s eyes were fixed upon him. 

“Tom,” he asked, “what is the matter with 
ou?” 

“0 nothing!” replied Tom, with a sickly 
laugh. 

All the questions of his father could not move 
him. He had promised that he would not tell, 
and he felt that he must not break his promise. 
He ought not to have made the promise. It 
would have shown a noble, manly character, if 
he had becn superior to fear, and had refused to 
conceal what it was possible might be wrong. 
Any way, now that Tom had made the promise, 
he determined to keep his lips closed, and to 
lock the mystery in his breast. 

But the present! He dreaded it. It would set 
everybody at him again. He hoped the man 
would forget it. 

But the man did not forget it. He thought 
that something to eat would keep a boy’s lips 
closed if anything would. 

It came ene day at tea-time. 
entered to say,— 

“There is a large basket out in the porch for 
Master Tom. It was brought in a wheelbarrow 
by a man.” 

Tom’s heart sank like lead. The basket was 
brought in. It contained nearly two bushels of 
Havana oranges. 
a ycllowish-green color. 

Tom looked at them with blank dismay. He 
could not hide them. As he expected, the present 
made the whole family inquisitive. 

Tom’s father appreached the basket and ex- 
amined it carefully. 

“Tom,” said he, “there are no oranges like 
these in the market, and they must have been 
brought by a vessel that came directly from the 
West Indies. There is a captain of a vessel that 
arrived three days ago that we suspect of smug- 
gling coffee. Can you tell me anything about 
him that I do not know?” 

Tom shut his lips together as if he were afraid 
they would speak in spite of him. 

In a few moments Master Tom was very 
quietly and politely invited to walk up stairs. 

Ilis father closed the door of the room, into 
which he led him. 

“Tom,” said he, “I am certain that you have 
Seen something of this smuggling business. 
You went down to the wharf the other morning 
and came back pretty soon with something on 
your mind. Your beat is at the same wharf 
where the schooner lays that we suspect. When 
I mentioned smuggling at the table the other 
morning, you seemed embarrassed; now you re- 
ceive a present of a sort that could only come 
from that one vessel. The captain would not 
have sent the oranges to you for nothing; he 
did it as a bribe. He wants you to be silent 


A servant 


about something; now I want to know what 


that something is.” 


Tom shook his head, saying, “I made a prom- 
ise that I would not tell, and I must keep it, no 


matter who asks me.” 


; Nis father looked a: him for several moments 
in grim silence. He was angry, but he restrained 


They were very large, and of ! 


his words. Tom, sitting upon the edge of the 
bed, hung his head. He was wretched, and tired 
out with this abominable secret. He had slept 
but little the last two nights, and the lack of 
rest began to t2ll upon him. 

His father turned to leave the room, saying, 
simply, “You will stay here and reflect upon 
your decision for two hours. At the end of that 
time I will come and hear what vou have to 
oor” 

Tom, when he was left alone, gradually sank 
down upon the bed, and lay thinking for an 
hour and a half. He wept a little in consequence 
of his many woes, but finally a disturbed and 
fitful sleep overcame him and he closed his 
eyes. . 

This sleep untied the tangle in which he had 
been caught. At the end of the two hours his 
father came into the room. He found him 
stretched out upon his back with his arms 
thrown out upon the coverlid. He was talking 
in his sleep. f 

“I did!” he murmured; “I did! I did! I saw 
them! O don’t, don’t! Let goof my neck! If 
you don’t, Pll kick you. I tell you I saw them 
as plain as day. There were six of them with 
bags of something on their backs, and they 
went into Goodrich’s old cellar. O! O! Let go 
of my neck—I’ll kick—I tell you I'll kick.” 
(Here Tem was quiet for a moment, and then 
he said, in a low tone,) “No, I won’t tell. I’m 
not a tell-tale. Take your hands off of me! 
You’re an ugly brute, anyway! Tell! who is 
going to tell?” 

In about an hour from that time a number of 
men broke open the old cellar upon the wharf, 
the one known as Goodrich’s cellar, and found 
there fifty bags of coffee. Tom’s father directed 
the search. The officers then went on board the 
schooner and arrested the captain and the whole 
crew, and lodged them in jail. 

Tom was awakened by his mother. He did 
not know that he had talked in his sleep. He 
was confused, and he had a headache. Every- 
thing was mysterious. His father said no more 
about the smuggling, though he looked a little 
grave. He simply told him to be ready to take 
a walk with him on the next morning. The 
oranges were put away out of sight. 

At ten o’clock on the succeeding day, Tom and 
his father, much to Tom’s perplexity, entered 
the court house, and went to a room over the 
door of which was said, in gilt letters, ‘‘U. S. 
Commissioner.” 

Tom began to tremble for some indefinite 
reason. His father’s silence seemed to threaten 
him in some way. 

The room was full of people, all with their 
hats off, listening to a man who was speaking. 
On the entrance of Tom and his father the 
speaker became silent, and turned around. 
Everybody made way. Tom’s eyes did their 
very best and so did his ears, but he could not 
understand. It seemed that all present were 
talking as fast as possible. 

In a few moments a man took him by the 
elbow and told him to go forward and stand up 
there. He pointed to a little platform with a 
railing before it. 

Then a gentleman with gold-bowed spectacles 
began to ask him questions in a gentle voice. 
Tom was being examined by a lawyer. 

Suddenly he discovered that he was telling 
about his adventure on the wharf. He was so 
surprised that they knew: all about it, that he 
forgot to refuse to answer. 
the circumstances. 

After he had finished, the principal gentle- 
man, together with Tom’s father, put their heads 


gan to laugh, as if there was a tremendous joke. 


his finger. Tom approached him. 
man put his hand on his shoulder and said,— 


meaning of. 


sonfessed all you knew.” 
“Yes, sir,” said Tom. 


settee with the other prisoners. 


with a half-sneering and half-ferocious look. 


Tom grew scarlet. 


jast then his father beckoned him away. 








He told them all of 


together and whispered, and presently they be- 


After all had once more become silent, the man 
with gold-bowed glasses beckoned to Tom with 
The gentle- 


“My boy, let me advise you never to make 
promises that you do not clearly understand the 
f. I praise your desire to keep your 
promise, but when you discovered that you were 
protecting dishonest people you should have 


Here Tom felt his coat grasped behind. He 
turned around, and was terrified to meet face to 
face the smuggler, who was sitting upon a long 


“And so ye told on us, did ye?” whispered he, 
All at once his father interposed. He spoke 
both to Tom and the old man. He explained the 


way in which the secret had been found out. 


The smuggler’s head sunk on his breast. 
Tom looked at him with something of pity, and 


Tom went home feeling very much relieved, 
and with a better appetite for his dinner than he 


had had for many a day; but for along time 
he had no relish for oranges. 
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DUTY. 


As the hardy oak is growing, 
Howsoe’er the wind may blow, 
As the untired stream is flowing, 
Whether shines the sun or no;— 
Thus, though storm-winds rage about it, 
Should the strong plank, Duty, grow,— 
Thus, with beauty, or without it, 
Should the stream of being flow. 
D. F. Macartay. 
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MY ADVENTURES IN AN INDIAN 
VILLAGE. 


In Four Cuarrers.—Cnrapr. II. 





The western coast of Vancouver Island, as I have 
said, seemed to me not to be faraway. LostasI was 
in the woods, I had not by any means given up hope 
of reaching some Indian village. Then, perhaps, 
either by canoe, or by some passing trading vessel, I 
could find my way to the only white settlement on 
that coast. 

Hope or not, I must, at any rate, make the effort, 
or die in the forest. This was the second day since 
I had left ourcamp. The few hours that remained 
of daylight I spent in cooking another of my grouse, 
and in exploring the neighborhood to determine my 
route for to-morrow. 

At first I thought I would follow the lake around 
to the opposite side. Bnt this might be a very 
long and a very uncomfortable task. If I could cross 
the water, much time and labor would be saved. 
But how? To swim would be the easiest thing in the 
-world, but I was encumbered with my rifle and pis- 
tol, and must ‘‘keep my powder dry.” 

If Icould make a raft! But I had noaxe. There 
were cedar trees. The wood was very light. It was 
useless, however, to me, without the means to cut it. 
After searching I found a fallen tree. It was broken 
in several pieces. Two of the largest I thought 
would serve my purpose, if I could get something 
with which to bind them together. I had no time 
to make a rope of cedar bark, as I had seen the In- 
dians do. 

Just then the problem was solved. A deer came 
down to the water todrink. Jtseemed never to have 
seen a human being before. It started, and then 
stood staring at me in pure curiosity. I shot it, and 
hurriedly skinning the animal, put aside some of the 
best pieces of the venison for future use. 

Cutting several strips of the raw hide of the deer, 
with them I bound together the two pieces of cedar 
wood. Thus I made a small raft, that, small as it 
was, would serve to float me across the lake. 

Now Iadded wood to my fire, and prepared for 
sleep for the night. I made a warm, mossy couch, 
and in a short time had forgotten my troubles in re- 
freshing slumber. 

How long I slept Ido not know, but was awak- 
ened by the howling of some sort of an animal. 
Jumping up, I could see something moving by the 
side of my fire, which was burning very low. Long 
accustomed to night alarms, I instinctively sprang 
into the darkness to determine who was my visitor. 
Just then the fire caught some dry twigs, and by the 
glare I saw that it was a large, blackish-gray-wolf. 
The sight was nota pleasing one. I was aware 
that these Western wolves were not so fierce as the 
“gray beast of Pyrenean snows,” yet they collect in 
packs, and if hungry are not agreeable companions 
for one man to associate with. 

1 had a shot in my rifle, of course, and could have 
killed the animal at once. It would have been use- 
less to waste a ball upon him. Sol gave a shout 
that woke the echoes of the forest. The wolf bound- 
ed off, howling as it went, and the yells that an- 
swered his howls, from almost every direction in the 
darkness, made my blood run cold. 

I knew these were the gathering cries of the 
wolves. I seized wood and heaped it upon the fire. 
The glare illumined the forest for a hundred yards 
around. This I knew was my only safety. The 
beavers, who had their houses in the lake, attracted 
by the unusual glare that shot over the water, swam 
up to see what was going on. I could hear them in 
the intervals of the unearthly howls, their tails slap- 
ping the water in puzzled astonish t. 

The wolves, I suppose, had been drawn to my 
camp by the smell of the venison roasted the even- 
ing before. The howls seemed to be concentrating 
around me. So long as the darkness remained, I 
knew the glare of the fire would keep the animals 
from making an attack. To make assurance doubly 
sure, I set fire to a heap of fallen trees, and took my 
position between the two burning masses of wood. 

How anxiously I passed the rest of the night! 
Never did mortal more gladly greet the red ball of 
the sun, than I welcomed it that misty morning. 
The rain had long since ceased falling, but a fog 
arose from the steaming ground, which served asa 
screen for the wolves; but they still kept up a chorus 
of howls in the woods. 

You may be sure I did not wait for my breakfast, 
lest the’smell of the roasting meat might prove too 
greata temptation for my howling sentinels. Throw- 
ing some lighted brands upon the mossy ground, in 
the hope of firing it, I pushed my little raft into 
the water. It proved buoyant, and bore my weight 
very well. My progress, owing to the shortness of 

my pole, was slow. As the sun rose, I saw that the 
wolves had seized the body of the deer and were 
fighting over it. 

Some of them stood for a moment or two gazing 
wistfully at me, but evidently concluded that water 
was not a favorable element for them to seek game in. 
The lake seemed full of trout. In an hour or so, 








and wading through the soft soil to the land, I at 
once climbed a ridge to look out on the country be- 
yond. It was a flat, wooded landscape, while in the 
far distance was a ridge, that I determined to reach, 
as soon as possible, and there take anether prospect. 
For three days I travelled through bushes, across 
swampy flats; passed over streams and fallen tim: 
ber, sleeping at night in the moss, which served fot 
bed and blanket. On the third day I had eaten all 
of my venison. No deer had shown themselves in 
this lower land. At this point I was assured that J 
was approaching the sea-coast, for on a blasted tre¢ 
sat very serenely a great fish eagle. I shot the bird. 
In his stomach were the remains of what I knew to 
be sea fish. 

Soon after, as I stolidly plodded along among the 
bushes, and over a dismal burnt track, along which 
a forest fire seemed to have burned years before, I 
came upon a sort of trail, or beaten path. This, for 
the sake of the better travelling it afforded, I took, 
but supposed it was probably the track of wild ani- 
mals. 

Suddenly, however, I stopped, transfixed. There 
was a distinct impression of a human foot in the 
damp soil. I looked further. Other footprints were 
numerous. I listened. What sounds were those I 
heard? Could they be the faint shouts of children 
and the sullen thud of the breakers on the shore? I 
ran for the rising ground a little distance beyond. 
What a sight there met my eyes! There, almost at 
my very feet, lay stretched the broad Pacific, glitter- 
ing in the sunlight. Not two hundred yards distant 
I could see a little Indiah village smoking in the bay. 
I hesitated what todo. I had longed for this sight. 
Now that it was realized, I was afraid to trust myself 
in the hands of the natives. Just then some Indian 
children, who were gathering berries among the 
bushes, saw me. They shouted and ran. There was 
now no other safe course to pursue but to put ona 
bold manner and enter the village. There was no 
one in sight when I reached the huts. So I walked 
rapidly to the main lodge, out of which smoke was 
issuing. 

An old woman was boiling halibut over a fire in 
the middle of the floor, or rather throwing hot stones 
into a wooden box filled with water, and so boiling 
it. The rest of the inmates—a few old men and 
women—were sleeping on the benches which served 
for seats and beds. 

I had almost reached the far end of the lodge before 
I was noticed. When the old woman looked, I gave 
her a cheerful ‘‘Clawhowya?” (How do you do?) in 
the Chinook language, or rather trading jargon, 
and she made the same reply. 

She now began to talk loudly to the other inmates. 
They roused themselves and stared at me. Then they 
grunted an amazed “‘Clawhowya?” 

The children crowded into the lodge, together with 
the occupants of other lodges. All of them began to 
chatter and whisper about me. 

An old man then came forward and motioned me 
toa bench, which he spread with a clean bark mat 
for my atcommodation. Some halibut and potatoes 
—of the latter [had seen patches growing outside 
the village—were placed before me. Teased-out ce- 
dar bark was placed at my disposal to wipe my hands 
upon after I had drank out of a vessel made of the 
same useful bark. . 

After I had eaten, the questioning began. I told 
my story. I was ene ofa party of white men—“‘plen- 
ty white men”—with lots of iktas (property consist- 
ing of odds and ends) and muskets. We were cross- 
ing, I said, the country from seyah, (far away) on @ 
mowitch (deer) hunting journey, and I had come here 
to wait till a trader arrived to take me to Victoria. 
By good luck I named a particular trader, whom they 
said they expected daily to come to their village. 

I asked if I could have canoe and some good pad- 
dlers to take me south to meet the trader. I would 
pay them well for it. At present I had nothing with 
me. I would pay them by papers until I saw him. 

Then followed a loud consultation, in which all the 
company joined. What they decided upon was told 
me by the only young man among them. 

He said ‘‘that it was klosh (good) what I said. I 
could have muckamuck (food) if I gave paper (or or- 
der) for it each day. In the meantime they were all 
my tillicums (friends). 

This young Indian was as ill-looking a rascal as I 
ever remember to have seen. His only dress was a 
shirt made of a flour sack, with “‘Best Golden Gate 
Flour” branded on the breast of it, and a scarlet 
blanket. 

His long, matted locks were fastened up in a knot 
with a wisp of cedar bark. The expression of his 
face indicated cruelty and lowcunning. And toadd 
to his ugliness, his low, artificially flattened fore- 
head was smeared with blood and grease. This 
“ointment” was in common summer use among this 
people, as they said, to keep off the mosquitoes. 

In no respect was this fellow in appearance differ- 
ent from his neighbors, except in his malicious cast 
of countenance. His face was 60 much like that of 
ene I had seen in one of the illustrated editions of 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” that I dubbed him “‘Apollyon.” 

Instinctively I apprehended trouble from him. He 
seemed te be a leader among the few Indians who 
were in the village. Yet I soon ascertained that he 
was not liked. The children made faces at him be- 
hind his back. The women showed undisguised 
hatred of him. 

By evening most of the younger women and older 
children came home laden with berries. The old 
men—and I saw no others in the village—were many 
of them fine-looking old savages. Their faces showed 
firmness and decision, though there was’ something 
behind those quick, unsteady eyes of theirs that 
could only be expressed by the phrase, ‘‘a character 





the little raft grated the mud on the opposite shore; 


in ambush.” 
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Some of the young women, if they had been washed, 
would have been very good looking. They had a 
pleasing, good-humored expression of countenance, 
that indicated something better than mere selfishness 
and cruelty. 

That evening I sat in the big lodge, answering end- 
less questions that they all put to me. Apollyon 
took the lead in this. His sly, cunning manner was 
insufferably more disgusting than the outspoken self- 
ishness and greed of the old men. I felt surprised 
there were so few Indians present,—for the village 
seemed to be a large one,—and wondered why all the 
canoes had been drawn inside the stockade. I soon, 
hewever, learned the reason. 

Te be continued. 
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For the Companion. 


INCIDENTS IN A YACHT CRUISE 
IN HUDSON BAY, IN 1870. 





“Muck-Mhameek.” 


We first made the acquaintance of Muck- 
Mhameek at a little inlet to the northwest of the 
False Charles (promontory), where he came on 
board in company with a score of others of his 
swarthy, jolly countrymen, who used to heh-heh 
and yeh-yeh us nearly distracted, with their im- 
portunate cries of chymo (trade with us), and 
pillitay (give us something), especially the lat- 
ter. And the more we gave, the more animated 
would grow their petitions. Indeed, they had 
very little modesty in this respect. 

On this occasion, one young fellow, in partic- 
ular, drew our attention, both from his being 
rather taller and better featured than the rest, 
and his urgent cry_of “‘muck-mhameek! muck- 
mhameek |” 

None of us knew what that word meant. 

Raed showed him, in turn, a hatchet, a saw 
and a musket. But he shook his head, crying, 
“‘na-mick, na-mick !’”’ (no, no,) “‘muck-mhameek ! 
muck-mhameek /” louder than before. 

At length Wash showed him a butcher-knife. 
At sight of that he shouted, “Abb! abb!’’ (yes, 
yes,) and seizing it, began to jump and dance 
about the deck in a most extraordinary manner, 
for this is a way these people have of expressing 
their joy and approbation of anything. 

Wade at once named him Muck-Mhameek, 
from this circumstance. 

He was quite intelligent, and very good- 
natured. In fact, he laughed at everything, no 
matter what it was. 

Racd made signs for him to remain with us on 
board, and he, nothing loath, at once made him- 
self at home. All we had to do to set him dance 
ing was to make him a present. It did wot sig- 
nify much what it was,—a nai’, or a billet of 
wood, served equally well. 

His bear-skin frock was tied together with 
thongs in front; and into each one of the knots 
was fastened some triix.ci, of bone or waltus 
ivory, much after the manner of certain of our 
young fellow. citizens at home, who wear lockets, 
rings and tiny anchors suspended from their 
watchguards. It was plain that Muck-Mhameek 
was something of a dandy ariong his fellows. 
His boot-legs, too, were fancifully trimmed with 
sable skin. 

When the cook beat his gong for dinner, 
Muck-Mhameek gave a jump, and would have 
leaped overboard in a great fright, had not 
Wade seized him by the collar just as he was 
clambering over the bulwarks. But the instant 
he was fairly stopped and turned around, he was 
laughing again, his fears all quieted; and he 
then went down into the cabin with us without 
the slightest hesitation. 

Raed scated him in a chair, and tried to have 
him put his legs under the table, in civilized 
fashion; but he would not keep them there. 
Finally he sat down, as men ride horses, and let 
his legs stick out on both sides of the chair. 

This difficnity disposed of, he turned his at- 
tention to the table. Evidently he had not the 
slightest idea what the plates and forks were 
for. Wash helped him to a spoonful of mashed 

potatoes. Muck-Mhameck watched him and us 
with a grin, as if it were about the best joke he 


had seen of late. When we took up our forks 
he very cautiously picked up his, looked it over, 
and then imitating us, tried to fork up a mouth- 
ful of the potato. But he could not manage it— 
the potato would tumble off. 

Wash called to the cook to bring him a spoon; 
but strange as it must seem, he had no better 
luck with that. His uncivilized fingers would 
persist in tipping the contents back into his 
plate before it had fairly reached his mouth. 

At last he dropped the spoon, and plunging in 
his fingers, opened his mouth at full stretch and 
threw in nearly half the mashed potato at one 
mouthful. We were watching with suppressed 
laughter. 

He moved his jaws a moment, as if mastica- 
ting it, and then, to our utter discomfiture, spat 
it out all over the plates and the table, uttering 
at the same time a loudlaugh. We hardly knew 
at first whether to be indignant or to laugh; but 
laughed, of course. 

“He don’t like potato,” said Wade. “Try him 
with something else.” 

Raed cut off a thick slice of brown bread and 
spread it thickly with butter. Meanwhile the 
potato and plates were removed. The Esqui- 
maux received it, grinning imperturbably. First 
he smelled of it. The butter suited him. So he 
scraped it off the bread and ate it clear. Then 
he tried a mouthful of the bread, but either that, 
or something clse, made him sneeze; so that the 
bread was served in much the same way as the 
potato. 

We were now at a loss what to do, and did not 
offer him anything more for the time. 

Presently, however, he began to call for “‘tuck- 
tu,’”’ pointing to the butter-plate. 

Raed handed him the butter-plate. There 
was, perhaps, half a pound of butter upon it, all 
of which he ate at a few mouthfuls, smacking 
considerably on account of the salt, perhaps; 
for the Esquimaux use no salt with their food, 
so far as our observation went. 

The word tuck-tu, I may remark, means scal- 
fat with them. Muck-Mhamecek knew no better 
word for butter. 

After dinner, and during the afternoon, Raed 
tried to find out from him, by signs and such 
words as he understood, something about the ; 
Esquimaux conception of God, and their belief 
in a future state of existence—all with very in- 
different success, I believe. : 

As it drew toward night we rather hoped our 
uncivilized guest would go ashore. He did not; 
and having once invited him, we could not very 
consistently drive him from the yacht. However, 
we succeeded rather better with him at supper, 
by anticipating his appetite and presenting him 
with a basin full of chunks of fresh lard. He 
liked that. But despite our watchfulness he 
succeeded in scalding himself with a cup of hot 
tea, which set him prancing about the cabin 
with dismal howls, nearly overturning the table 
in jumping up from it. 
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Getting him to bed was another problem. A 
bunk on a sort of wide shelf, or divan, against 
the side of the yacht, was assigned him It con- 
sisted of a mattress with blankets and coverlet. 

We made signs, and partially assisted him to 
take off his bear-skin coat and dirty moccasins, 
but the moment our backs were turned he 
slipped them on again, and sat heh-heh-ing at 
us. He would take them off when we signed 
him to do so, but it was no use; he would have 
them on again in a twinkling, and finally went 
to bed in full dress. 

Those blankets were a sight for a washer- 
woman next morning! His snoring, too, was 
something to be remembered, to say nothing of 
the odors he developed. 

On the whole, we were not much sorry to bid 
him good-by, on sailing next forenoon. 

“Talk about the noble savage!” exclaimed 
Wade, sniffing derisively. “That'll do for the 
marines!”’ 

ae ee ee 
“Worktne Like a Doe.”—A correspondent 








of Jlearth and Home writes from Berlin a sar- 


castic account of the way work is done in the 
ancient capital of Prussia: “Beyond anything 
else in the world, my heart goes out to these 
German women and dogs. Even in the enlicht- 
ened city of Berlin, the women and dogs do all 
the work, while the men and horses play soldier. 
I never knew before the meaning of the saying, 
‘Leading a dog’s life,’ and ‘Working like a dog.” 
It’s the most marvellous thing in the world, the 
immense loads the dogs carry—what we would 
consider a good load for a horse. In fact, every- 
thing imaginable is carted by women and dogs. 
You are never aroused at four o’clock in the 
morning by the untimely squawk of a milkman 
as in New York, but all is done so peaceably 
and quietly by the women and dogs—so nice!” 
—————_+e 


WATCH AND WORK. 


Methinks the spirit’s temper grows 
Too soft in this still air, 

Somewhat the restful heart foregoes 
Of needed watch and prayer. 


The bark by tempest vainly tossed 

May founder in the calm, 

And he who braved the polar frost 
Faint by the isles of balm. 


Better than self-indulgent years 
The outflung heart of youth, 
Than pleasant songs in idle ears 

The tumult of the truth. 


Rest for the weary hands is good, 
And love for hearts that pine, 
But let the manly habitude 
Of upright souls be mine. 





WHITTIER. 
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HOW THE EMPEROR OF CHINA 
FOUND HIS BRIDE. 

Last October the Emperor of China married 
his first wife, also his second, third, fourth and 
fifth. Only the first, however, is an Empress, 
and she is but one of two, the other not being 
selected as yet. The manner in which the Em- 
peror’s wife is chosen for him is one of the most 
singular illustrations of the curious customs of 
one of the most singular people in the world. 

The Emperor marries young, according to our 
ideas. He is, according to the records of the 
Empire, seventeen years old, and yet be has only 
lived tifteen years. It is a law of China that 
every male may add one year to his age, and the 
Emperor may add two years. The permission is 
not given to ladies, and very likely they do not 
desire the privilege. It is thought that some of 
our American ladies would prefer to be allowed 
te subtract a vear or two. 

When it was thought to be time for the Em- 
peror to marry, orders were sent to about six or 
seven hundred chiefs to send their daughters to 
the palace that an Empress might be selected 
from them. Other monarchs choose their wives 
from the prinvesses of other countries, but the 
Emperor of Cuin.+ cannot do so. In the opinion 
of the Chinese there is no other sovereign in the 
world of equal rank with theirs. 

All the Chinese princes are of the imperial 
family, and the Empeivr cannot marry one of 
his relations. Nor do the chiefs desire to marry 
their daughters to the Emperor, because inev 
will never see them again. Accordingly, wher 
orders were sent to them to pack off their girls 
to the palace they returned all sorts of excuses. 
Their daughters were blind, or deaf, or lame, or 
deformed. But the trick was too generally re- 
sorted to, and orders came to send all the girls. 
They came to the palace to the number of six or 
seven hundred, and were examined. The two 
Empresses of the late Emperor inspected them, 
asked all manner of questions, and rejected about 
nine out of ten. 

Fifty or sixty girls were left. Inquiries were 
made about their families, and the astrologers 
were called to cast their horoscopes to find out 
whether they were lucky or not. The result of 
this was that thirty only were retained. They 
were kept in the palace and watched, to see 
whether any of them were fit to be the future 
Empress. Ina short time ten of the thirty were 
rejected and sent away, then ten more, then five 
of the ten, and at last only two were left for se- 
lection. In the meantime, however, four other 
second-class wives had been chosen. Between 
the two who were finally left in the palace the 
trial was long, but at last one was chosen, and 
on the 16th of October she became the Empress 
of China by a very curious and interesting cere- 
mony. 

It is to be remembered that all this time the 
bridegroom had not seen one of the several 
hundred candidates for a seat on the throne by 
his side. He had no voice, whatever, in the 
choice, and he never saw his bride until she 
arrived at his imperial residence after midnight 
on the morning of the wedding-day. Every 
event of his life is regulated by a set of rules 
that fills two hundred volumes. When he finds 
himself in any new situation, he has to wait 
until these two hundred volumes have been 
searched to find out what he ought to do next. 

In this case, while his bride was in process of 








selection, he was put under the care of four pro. 
fessors of matrimony, who were four beautifyj 
young ladies. Here is a suggestion for us, 

Several stories are told of the Emperor during 
this period of his rather restricted courtship, 
One is that he dreamed that he fell in love with 
a humpbacked girl. It so happened that among 
the fifty or sixty young ladies who were kept at 
the palace after the first examination, there was 
really one humpbacked girl. The Empress, the 
mother of the future bridegroom, being super. 
stitious, like all the Chinese, took this as an 
omen that the humpbacked girl was to be the 
Empress, so she caused the doctors to examine 
her to see if she could be straightened. Ofcourse 
all efforts were vain, but at last a strong man 
was procured to endeavor to push in the hump 
by main strength. The result was that the poor 
girl died. 

It is said that the young lady who finally was 
raised to the rank of an Empress is really, 
worthy girl. It may interest some to learn that 
her feet are the natural size, and were never 
bandaged and pressed to make them small, after 
the barbarous fashion of the nation to which 
she belongs. 

eames So ad 
THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

American newspapers are speculating over the 
future of the Sandwich Islands. The cause of 
this sudden American interest in a remote coun- 
try is the extinction of the Hawaiian royal fam- 
ily. Kamehameha V., (pronounced Ka-m’ya- 
m’ya,) King of the Sandwich Islands, died in 
December last, and left no heir. There is, there- 
fore, no successor to ascend the vacant throne, 
and consequently the fate of the islands has be- 
come a matter of interest to the people of this 
country. 

The Hawaiian Islands were discovered by Capt. 
Cook. He gave the name of Sandwich to the 
group, in honor of the Earl of Sandwich, who 
was then First Lord Commissioner of the English 
Admiralty They were quite numerously in- 
habited acentury ago, but thé population began 
to decrease soon after the Islands became known 
to the English. In 1823 they numbered 140,000; 
to-day there are not probably 80,000 natives in 
the whole group. 

The late King was a man of considerable abil- 
ity, firmness and judgment, and ruled his sub- 
jects not altogether unwisely. His sympathies 
were averse to republicanism, as was natural to 
a King. It is said that he sometimes manifested 
dislike to Americans in ways more abrupt than 
polite. Toward Englishmen his cordiality was 
marked and significant. He reigned nine yeais, 
His policy of government has passed away with 
him. 

Many of the Hawaiians wish a liberal Consti- 
tution. The tone of their papers, and the de- 
bates in their Parliament indicate the possibility 
that a republic may yet be declared upon the 
Islands. Recently, Americans have had more 
influence there than any other foreign residents, 
and it is at least within the bounds of possibility 
that this little nationality may ultimately be 
come a part of the United States. 

—_— +o 
DEATH OF NAPOLEON III. 

The career of the late Emyeror of the French is 
ended. Napoleon O11., who wa once regarded as 
the most powerful map in Europe, died in exile, at 
the palace of Chiselhurst, near London. on the 9th 
of January, 1873. 

He was born on the 20th of April, 1808, at Paris. 
His father was Louis Bonaparte, a younger brother of 
Napoleon I., and his mother was Hertense Beaular- 
nais, only daughter or the Empress Josephiue. 

Josephine was a widow when she married the iirst 
Napoleon—then Gen. Bonaparte. Her first 2 * 
band, the father of Hortense, was the Vicount a. 
Beauharnais, who was beheaded during the Reign of 
Terror. 

Louis Bonaparte was made King of Holland by bis 
imperial brother, and, while he was an occupant of 
the Dutch throne, the late Napoleon III. was born. 

The fall of Napoleon I. influenced the fortunes of 
the whole Bonaparte family. They were scattered 
far and wide. Some lived in Italy, others in Ger 
many, and others in Switzerland, and yet othersin 
America. Ex-Queen Hortense, known as the Duch- 
ess of St. Leu, took up her residence with her two 
sons in Switzerland. Louis Napoleon at this time 
was six years of age. 

The two young Bonapartes lived a quiet life with 
their mother until the revolutionary movements of 
1830, when they joined the Italianinsurgents. About 
this time the eldest died. Two years afterwards, in 
1832, the Duke of Reichstadt, the only son of Napo- 
leon died, and this event made the surviving son of 
Louis Bonaparte the Emperor’s heir, and thereaf- 
ter the recognized leader of the Imperalists of France. 

Napoleon inherited the ambition of his illustrious 
ancestor. He was possessed by the belief that he 
should become Emperor of the French. Most men 
thought he was insane upon the subject—and great 
statesmen sneered at his assumptions. Two attempts 
were made by him to place himself upon the throne 
of France; one at Strasburg in 1836, and the other at 
Boulogne in 1840. Both were mortifying failures, 
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and it was supposed that these experiences would 
convince him of the folly of his aspirations. 

After the French Revolution of 1848, he went from 
England—where he had been living as an escaped 
political prisoner—to France, and waselected a mem- 
per of the*’French Assembly. In December of that 
year he was made President of the French Republic 
bya great popuiar majority. His term of office would 
have expired in May, 1852, but inf December, 1851, he 
consummated what is known as the coup d’ etat, and 
overthrew the republican government by the aid of 
thearmy. Thus he became supreme in power. His 
oath ef office was violated, and by measures that 
were entirely under his control, and manipulated to 
further his own purposes, he was soon afterwards de- 
glared Emperor, under title of Napoleon III. 

During the greater part of his reign he was appar- 
ently a popular and successful sovereign. But while 
he was ambitious, and was a man of more than ordi- 
nary discernment and force of will, yet he had a low 
moral nature, and sought to rule the people by 
means that appealed to the senses, rather than for 
their highest mental and moral good. For this rea- 
son he failed. The seeds sown by a glittering but un- 
scrupulous administration could bring forth no other 
fruit than that which was tainted with corruption. 

During the last nine years of Napoleon’s reign, his 
“star of destiny,’ as he called it, began to decline. 
His powers of discrimination seemed to fail. Mis- 
takes of administration were made, and ambitious 
projects were foiled, or proved disastrous. The final 
act, by which he was overthrown, made prisoner and 
sent into exile where he died, was his declaration of 
war in 1870, against the North German Confedera- 
tion. It proved one of those passages in history, in 
which human estimates are shown to be worth- 
Jess, and by the utter humiliation of a great nation, 
the eonsequences of national immorality are made 
manifest. 

There are few personal histories of modern times 
fraught with weightier lessons to the young than 
that of Louis Napoleon. His career was that ofa bold, 
ambitious, unprincipled man. It was made up of the 
extremes of prosperity and of adversity ; but hefound 
no contentment and security in a kingly crown, and 
no true wisdom in the lessons of his life. He died, 
baffled, scheming, humiliated; and the people, who 
gave him homage upon his perjured throne, exe- 
crate his memory as to-day he lies cold in death up- 
on a foreign soil. 

+8) 


RUFUS CHOATE AND THE TURKEY. 


Mr. Choate’s first client was a rogue accused of 
stealing a turkey. The case was tried before a justice 
of the peace. But Mr. Choate prepared himself as 
carefully as if he were to appear in a suit of the first 
importance before the United States Supreme Court. 

His wonderful eloquence on this occasion was for 
years the admiration of those who heard it. They 
were never weary of talking about it. The justice’s 
room was a small one in the second or third story. 
It was crowded, and so was the staircase down to the 
sidewalk. Those just inside the door would report 
some of Mr. Choate’s good things to those outside, 
and the standers on the sidewalk had them in due 
time. 

The plea established Mr. Choate’s reputation. He 
followed through life the practice then begun, to 
prepare thoroughly for every case committed to him. 
This was one of the reasons of his brilliant success 
at the bar. 
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A DELUGE OF BUTTERFLIES, 

Early in September, butterflies, especially the com- 
mon yellow species, may be seen in large groups by 
the roadside in the country, reminding one of birds 
preparing for migration. 

But the city of Florence, in Italy, witnessed a reg- 
war invasion of butterflies. They came in countless 
legions ; whence, no naturalist could tell. They filled 
the air in the principal streets, and it was difficult as 
well as unpleasant for pedestrians to make headway. 

At night they swarmed in such numbers around 
the gaslights as to obstruct the light and occasion 
darkness. The city authorities kindled fires in the 
streets to draw them away from the lights, and they 
were burned literally by the million. The streets 
were covered, in many places more than an inch deep, 
with their dead bodies. It would be a curious in- 
quiry, where did such an invading army come from? 
and how did they happen to visit a city, instead of 
the open fields of the country? 





= 4 
MAGNESIUM WIRE. 

Magnesium wire, which may be cheaply purchased 
at the toy shops, and which is used for parlor exper- 
iments, games, and illuminating tableaux, is remark- 
able for the intensity, though not for the volume, of 
light that it is made to transmit. The light of mag- 
nesium is one five hundred and twenty-fifth (1-525) 
that of the sun. A magnesium wire 1-100 of an inch 
in diameter emits a light eqnal to seventy-four stear- 
ine candles of five to a pound. 

As the light from magnesium is 1-525 that of the 
sun, the young experimentalist with magnesium wire 
may gain some faint conception of the intense bril- 
liancy o; the solar rays. If the burning of a wire 
110 of a: inch in diameter in a dark room nearly 
blinds the eyes, how dazzling must be the solar light 
coming 95,000,000 miles! 

te 
EXCAVATING THE TIBER. 

The bed of the river Tiber holds, no doubt, rich 
treasures of money and of art. For twenty-five cen- 
turies it has flowed through Rome, and many a fugi- 
tive, laden with precious stores, has plunged into its 

» In times of storming and of sacking, of 





which Rome has had bitter experience, at the hand 
ef Gaul, and Goth, and Christian, the terrified in- 
habitants have cast their wealth into its depths, to 
disappoint their conquerors. 

Since enterprise has revived in Rome, under Victor 
Emanuel, it is proposed to have a thorough excava- 
tion of the bed ef the Tiber, in the interest of science 
and art. A society has been formed, which seeks 
the co-operation of similar societies in Europe, to 
carry forward the great work. Itis meeting general 
sympathy in Italy, and many liberal offers of aid 
from abroad. A banking-house has pledged funds to 
defray the first expenses, and if valuable discoveries 
are made, liberal contributions will be made from all 
parts of Europe. 





TURNING A SHIP IN A GALE, 


This is an almost impossible feat, and the attempt 
to perform it (very seldom made) has frequently 
proved fatal. A passenger on the Calabria, one of 
the Cunard steamships, relates the following thrill- 
ing scene in a sterm at sea, while sailing from Jer- 
sey City to Liverpool: 


At that moment a mighty wave broke over the 
vessel, dashed in the side of the room where they 
were standing, washed the captain from his feet, and 
threw him against the donkey engine, to which he 
clung for his life. ' 

Shortly after he called a council of his officers, and 
the opinion of all was that, if they continued on their 
course, the vessel must soon go down under the 
weight of water which was poured upon her from 
behind. That most dangerous of allexperiments was 
resolved upon—our only hope—to put the ship about 
and bring her head to the sea. There were eight 
ehances against us totwo in our favor, Yet it was 
done successfully. An old sailor afterwards remarked 


oc 


o me,— 

“It was the finest piece of seamanship ever seen in 
the Atlantic, turning that vessel round in the teeth 
of that gale.” 

The great danger was that in bringing her round 
she would fall into the trough of the sea, and the 
waves, striking her broadside, would sink her. The 
captain, standing on his bridge, watched his oppor- 
tunity, as she ted a wave, and saw 
that she would have time to come round before the 
next wave struck her. 

He gave the signal. The six men at the wheel 
threw their a upon the helm, and the old ship 
groaned, strained, and keeled over, until the saloon 
port-holes were under water. - 

The ship hung so long in that position that the 
panic-stricken p s luded she would never 
right herself again. Im self gave up all ho Vis- 
ions of wrecks; of foundered vessels, hid thousands 
of fathoms deep; of pale skeletons in seaweed wind- 
ing-sheets; of salt-lined bones and grinning skulls, 
which lay thickly strewn on the sandy floor, came 
before me; and, grasping my wife by the hand, I 
waited to hear the water gurgle through the port- 
holes, and creep through the tightly battened doors. 
For the space of a minute the vessel lay in that posi- 
tion, and then slowly righted. 

Should I live a thousand years I shall never forget 
the sensation of that moment, when life seemed to 
tremble in the balance. Our brave, skilful captain 
had chosen his opportunity well. 

The prow of the ship received the force of the next 
wave, and we were nowin bettercondition. Wewere 
cleaving the waves instead of presenting a broad sur- 
face to theirstroke. Toward noon the fury of the 
storm somewhat abated. The waves, although run- 
ning high, did not chase each other so furiously. A 
new topsail was rigged up, and we put about again, 
and ran with the wind. 

It was a perilous voyage nearly the whole way. 
Capt. McMickan said that for thirty-five years on the 
ocean he had not had so rough a passage. 











at a AE es 
TAKEN FOR A SKELETON, 


Years ago, when Dr. Alcott published his work on 
diet,called ‘“‘The House I Live In,’’a witty editor, who 
did not incline to a vegetable diet, gave the doctor a 
hard hit. The book had a picture of a skeleton asa 
frontispiece; and the editor, after joking somewhat 
about the consequences to which a spare diet had re- 
duced the doctor and his disciples, said, coolly, ‘The 
volume is illustrated by a portrait of the author.” 
The following Philadelphia experience is still more 
laughable: - 


In Philadelphia there lived a doctor so lean and 
attenuated that the sobriy: et of ““Bones’”’ was far 
from being a misnomer. 

This doctor had a student, and that student was 
trying his best to become a doctor. He attended to 
the office while the doctor attended to the out-door 
patients. Among other fixtures of the office was a 
weird skeleton, so hung and adjusted that it would 
spring out of the cupboard where it was kept; and, 
by manipulating it rightly, it could be made to go 
through several grotesque antics. 

One day while the student sat poring over some 
medical work the street door opened, and a youthful 
peddler with a basket of knicknacks presented him- 
self. When told that nothing in his line was want- 
ed, the little rascal began to ‘“‘talk back’ in a most 
impudent manner, and was finally ordered to leave 
the office. 

This he refused todo. Thinking to scare him, the 
student pulled a string, and 7 lew the door where 
the skeleton was hidden, and that emblem of death 
sprahg out. The boy, frightened half out of his wits, 
dropped his basket and scampered out of the office, 
taking up a position on the opposite side of the street 
to await further events. 

Just then the doctor, ““Bones,’’ came from his study, 
and learning the cause of the uproar, went to the 
door and motioned the boy to come and get his wares. 
“No, you don’t,”’ he called out, ‘‘I know you, if you 
have got your clothes on.” 
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MR. STEPHENS, OF GEORGIA. 


It is more common for men at the North to reach 
success and position by hard struggles than for South- 
ernmen. But Mr. Stephens, one of the most brilliant 
statesmen of Georgia, told the following story of his 
early life, in a meeting in Alexandria: 


A poor little boy, on a cold night, with no house or 
roof to shelter his head, no paternal or maternal 
guardian ak pny to protect or direct him on his 
way, reached at nightfall the home of a wealth 
planter, who took him in, fed and lodged him, an 
sent him on his way with his blessing. 

These kind attentions cheered his heart, and in- 
spired him with fresh courage to battle with the ob- 
stacles of life, Years rolled; Proyidenge led him on, 





and he reached the legal profession. His host had | the product being a thin film ofoil. Five thousand 
died; the cormorants that prey on the substance of | pounds weight of blossoms gives out no more than 
man had formed a conspiracy to get from the widow | one pound weight of oil, and even this has to be re- 


herestates, She sent for the nearest counsel to com- 
mit her cause to him; and that counsel 
the orphan boy long before welcomed and entertained 
by her deceased husband. 

The stimulus of a warm and tenacious gratitude 
was now added to the ordinary motive connected 
with the profession. He undertook her case with a 
will not easily to be resisted. He gained it. The 
widow's estate was secured to her in perpetuity, and 
Mr. Stephens said, with an emphasis of emotion 
that sent an electric thrill throughout the house, 
“that boy stands before you.” 
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A LAWYER SILENCED. 

Lawyers sometimes mect their match in shrewd 
witnesses, and most people enjoy their discomfiture. 
A lawyer once asked a witness the distance at which 
he stood from the scene of a quarrel. He gave a 
prompt answer in feet, and inches, and the fraction 
ofaninch. The lawyer, surprised and nettled, asked 
again, “How do you happen to know so exactly?” 
The reply came promptly again, “Because I thought 
some inquisitive fool might ask me, and it would ba 
well to be ready for him.”” The laugh of the court- 
room silenced the lawyer, A better case is told un- 
der Chief Justice Shaw: 


“Where did you get the money with which you 
made the purchase spoken of?” asked the “learned 
brother” of a witness under the torture of a cross-ex- 
amination. 

“None of your business!”’ thundered the victim. 

“Now, a it please your honor, are counsel to be 
insulted in this manner?” appealed the lawyer. 

“Witness,” said the chief justice, compassionately, 
" _— wish to change your last answer?” 

“No, sir, I don’t!” 

“Well, I would not if I were in your place!” 

_ the chuckle that shook the bench was audibly 
ec 3 
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BRAVE GIRLS, 

The Norwegian girls must havea good share of 
pluck and of self-contentment, or they could not be 
satisfied to spend months away from any settlement. 
But they do it without a thought that their lot isa 
hard one: 


“From the snowy mountains,” says Du Chaillu, in 
a letter, “I came gradually down. The juniper bush- 
es began to make their appearance, and at last I came 
upon the border of a lonely lake, and I saw smoke 
curling up from a little stone hut. It wasasecettcr. 
Two Norwegian girls welcomed me and —o. 
These —— were spending the summer there by them- 
selves, having charge of some twent — milch cows 
and about one hundred sheep. They were living 
alone in the midst of those lonely mountains, making 
butter and cheese, the farm being some thirty or 
forty miles off. About once a fortnight men were 
sent up with horses with provisions, and to take in 
return the butter and cheese they had made. I have 
met with seetters sixty and even seventy miles from 
the farms. 





a 4 
CAUTION IN THE WOODS, 
The extreme cold of the winter should impose cau- 
tion on parties venturing into the woods. A student 


in New York was recently frozen to death. The 
Buffalo Courier says: 


Day before yesterday a party of ten students started 
out from the Academy of our Lady of Angels, near 
Lewiston, to get some evergreens to decorate their 
school and chapel. They proceeded a short distance 
and descended a stcep, almost perpendicular bank, 
to within a few yards of the river's edge, where, it 
being intensely cold, they built a fire. One of the 
lads complained of being very tired, and expressed 
his intention of remaining near the fire while the 
others went out to hunt for greens. His comrades 
left him, and returned some time afterward to find 
him stretched, stiff and cold, on the snowy ground. 
Excited and vigorous attempts were made to arouae 
him, but without avail; therefore, after a while, the 
boys took up the body and started to carry it up the 
steep ascent. They were just an hour and a half in 
getting to the tcp, and then the unconscious boy’s 
clothes were almost torn off. After making the 
ascent a farm-house was speedily reached, and all of 
the arts and appliances of medicine were used to re- 
store the ice-benumbed lad to sensibility. Theefforts 
were partially successful, but we are informed that 
the poor lad only lived a few hours, 





NO “CHANCE” IN THE CREATION. 


The vivid imagination of Dr. Todd has pictured 
for us in ‘‘Hafed’s Dream’”’ the sort of world achance 
world would be; and the natural comment of a de- 
vout mind on the text, “The roo. hath said in his 
heart there is no God,” is thus forcibly put by the 
great Jeremy Taylor: 


What can be more foolish than to think that all 
this rare fabric of heaven and earth could come to- 
gether by chance, when all the skill of art is not able 
to make an oyster? 


a | een 
SIMPLE PREACHING. 


A clergyman, having recently taken charge of a 
country congregation, was taken to task by a friend 
for using language unsuited to the limited education 
and understanding of his flock. The good minister 
was quite astonished. 

“‘What words did I use that they could not under- 
stand?” said he. ’ 

“Well, among others of the same kind, you used 
the word ‘felicity.’ ’”’ 

“Felicity! Nonsense! Any of them could under- 
stand that. Here, Thomas,’ a to his coach- 
man, = ng know what felicity is?” 

“O, yis, sir.” 

“And what is it?” 

“It’s summat inside of a pig, sir!” 





ATTAR OF ROSES. 


At Adrianople, in the lovely rose-gardens of Ki- 
zanlik, is where the greater part of the “attar’” is 
roduced which perfumes the gloves and linen of 
urope’s fairest daughters. The Hindoos invented 
the art of extracting from the queen of flowers her 
odorous soul, in the form of that minute globule 
which makes the ‘‘attar.””. The roses of Kizanlik are 
the light red variety of damask—sempervirens and 
moschata; they are gathered together with their 


roved to be | 





fined before it can be called true attar. One drop of 
this essential substance will fill the air with delicious 
fragrance for a month, but it is seldom to be had 
pure. The cunning Turks adulterate it with idris, a 
stuff distilled from lemon-grass, nice enough in its 
way, but not worthy of mingling with the exquisite 
spirit of the damask-petals. Vast tracts of land are 
lonted with alternate rose-bushes and vines in 
Northern Anadol, and when the picking and distil- 
ling go forward—to bein Adrianople is almost “to 
die of arose in aromatic pain,” so pervading is the 
delicate perfume. 





A WORD ABOUT NEW SUBSCRIB- 
ERS. 


Do not suppose that itis necessary to com- 
mence anew subscription to the Companion at 
the beginning of the year. The reading matter 
of the paper is of such a character, that sub- 
scriptions may commence at any date without 
detracting frog. its interest. But few contin- 
ued stories are published. These are so brief, 
that the numbers that contain them can always 
be furnished—and furnished gratis to new subs 
scribers—when they are wanted. 

For this reason our friends can‘obtain new 
names for the paper at any time during the year, 
and feel that they are not doing injustice to new 
subscribers. 

Our Presents will be given in July. Our 
large and choice variety of Premiums are of- 
fered, and will be given through the year up to 
November, 1873. They are unequalled in liber- 
ality by those of any other publication; and the 
descriptions of them can be relied upon as every 
way worthy of confidence. 

When premiums have ‘been ordered by sub- 
scribers who are entitled to them by getting 
new names, and are not received within ten days 
of the time they were ordered, we should be no- 
tified by letter of the delay. 

When a Premium has been lost in the mail— 
and we are sorry to say there are dishonest offl- 
cials who are unable sometimes to withstand the 
temptation to steal them—it will be necessary to 
obtain the certificate of the postmaster of your 
town, stating that the package has not been re- 
ceived at his office. Send that to us, and the 
Premium will be forwarded a second time, by 
your sending us the cost of its postage. 

Any subscriber who has lost his Premium List, 
and may wish another, can have one by writing 
and requesting an additional copy. 

Circulars and Cards, and specimen Copics of 
the paper will be scent to persons who may wish 
them for the purpose of getting new names. 

OGeAnd last, not least; it must be remem- 
bered, that when a member of a family has taken 
the paper up to the close of his subscription year, 
and then wishes it transferred to another mem- 
ber of the same family, that we do not consider 
the transfer, a new subscription, and therefore 
cannot give a Premium forit. Weare afraid 
some of our subscribers have wronged us and 
their own consciences by doing this. They are 
the greater losers—for a loss to the conscience 
is afar more serious matter than a loss to the 
purse. 


A SPECIAL OFFER, 


The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. 


We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made iu 
advance. 


Harper’s Weekly and the Companion........++++..0++ 

Harper's Bazar and the Companion ...... 

Harper's Monthly and the Companion... 

Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companio: 

Galaxy and the Companion 

Appletons’ Journal and the Companion 

Scribner's Monthly and the Companion.. ons 

Congregati list and the Compani includi the 
picture offered by the publishers. ..... oss Wes» Seweeee 
The subscriber tothe Congregationalist must be a 

new one to that paper. 

Watchman and Reflector and the Companion, includ- 
ing portrait of Spurgeon offered by the publishers... .3 55 
‘he subscriber to the Watchman and Reflector must 

be a new one to that paper. 

Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion...... 

Godey’s Lady's Book and the Companion, in 
the picture offered by the publishers....... 

American Agriculturist and the Companion. 

Advance and the Companion............+.s.00. 

Sunday Magazine and the Companion eens atk 

Words andthe Companion.... .....---..-seeceees 3 

Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion, includ- 
ing the picture offered by the publishers............. 3 

New York Observer and the Companion 3 
The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 

to that paper. 

Zion’s Herald and the Companion............... 

Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the Companion. . 

Christian Era and the Companion, including the 
ture ‘ent by the publisher postpaid,............ 

Hearth and Home and the Companion ee 

z = Mureery and the Companion......... 

The Ind a ; 
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andthe Pp 
‘The subscriber to the Independent must bea new 
one to that paper. 

New England Farmer and the Companion...........-. 
Wood’s Household Magazine and the Companion, 
The School Festival and Companion....... 
Ladies’ Floral Guide and Companion. oescoee BOO 

The subscriptions to these Publications can come 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copics of any of them, They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our ree 
sponsibility ends whensubscribers receive their first 
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BUILDING CASTLES IN THE AIR. 


The little birds sing merrily at early dawn of day; 
‘The little streamlet glistening goes dancing on its 


way; 
The trees upon the sunny banks wave gently to and 


fro, 
And meet above the little stream that ripples on be- 
low. 


A sound of happy laughter, a little gleam of white, 
And round a curve an open boat comes drifting into 


f t; 

A child with lilies in her hair, and standing at her 
side 

A laughing boy, with flashing cyes, come floating 
down the tide. 


“O! LT shall be a soldier, just as brave as brave can be, 

And with ten hundred thousand men I'll sail across 
the sea. 

I'll fight a hundred battles, and I'll win them every 
one; 

And I'll be called the bravest man that lives beneath 
the sun. 


“And then, when I come back again, the people will 
turn out, 
And all the bands will play for me, and all the men 


will shout ; 
And all the ladies in the land will kiss their hands 
to me; 
And may be he among the rest. How funny that 
2! 


would 
“But then, you know, I couldn’t see just little you 
alone, 
And if I did, I’d only say, ‘Why, how that child has 
rown!’ 


Because I'd be a soldier then, a-riding on a horse; 
1 couldn't stop to notice any little girls, of course.” 


“O! I shall bea princess then. A fairy prince will 


Like Cinderella's did for her, and take me to his 

And then I'll be a haughty Queen, with jewels in my 

And dance all night with lords and things. But you 
will not be there. 

“Or 79 did peep in the door, I'd only toss my 


ead, 
And say, ‘Why, deary me, it’s time the children were 
abed 1 


And now a peal of laughter rises on the sunny air; 
And étill the boat goes drifting on, and all is bright 
and fair. 


They’re drifting, drifting from our view, a brave, 
right royal band ; 
The hero of a hundred fights, the Queen of fairy- 
' 


and! 
And as they vanish through the trees, their voices 
ie away; 
And still the birds are singing on at early dawn of 
day. Hearth and Home. 
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A WORD AT THE DOOR, 

The minister was the last persen to go out of 
the church. Ashe stood in the porch a young 
man passed, walking slowly down the street. 
He looked sick, his face was pale and his whole 
appearance desponding. The minister spoke a 
few kind words of greeting, then went his way, 
hardly stopping to notice the bright and grate- 
ful expression that lit up the stranger’s face. 

A few weeks after the minister was called to 
visit a sick chamber outside his parish. 

“I dare say you do not know me,” said the 
sick man, stretching out his hand to the minister, 
as the latter entered the room. “But 1 remem- 
ber you. You once spoke a few kind words to 
me at your church door.” 

The minister hardly remembered it, but he sat 
down beside the sick man with a heart full of 
sympathy. 

“You see, sir, a dying man; at least I feel that 
this is my last sickness,” said the young man, 
“but I cannot die so.” 

Life was almost over, a short, fast life, ab- 
ruptly closing without any preparation for life’s 
great end; no present comfort, no future hope— 
the light of earth fading into blackness. O for 
some friend to help him in these dark hours! 
Who? He had no pastor, no Christian friend, 
no helper in his sore need. His boon compan- 
ions could do little for him now; their laughter 
and gayety were a loathing to his poor, weary 
heart. 

But the kind words of the minister had been 
remembered, and he sent for him to point him 
the way to heaven.* 

One may preach by the wayside, as well as 
from the pulpit, and more souls might be won 
to Christ were kind words oftener spoken at the 
door 
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A PRENCH DAINTY, 


Frogs’ legs are a favorite article of food in 
France, and snails are also counted a luxury: 


The snail cultivators near Paris have their 
pastures well stocked again, we are told. The 
peasants in the Champagne district drive a thrif- 
ty business, catching all the snails they can and 
selling them to the regular snail growers, who 
shut them up in a fattening park and feed them 
on various dainty salads until they become tou 


They then send the snails to Paris, where they 
are eaten as a great delicacy, under the name of 
Champagne oysters. 


HOW FRUGAL THE GERMANS 
ARE. 

Millions of dollars can be madc if people will 

help each other save it—for saving moncy is mak- 

ing it. A correspondent of the Boston Advertis- 

er tells us how it is that people of small incomes 

can live as well as they de in Germany: 


One part of it is this, that frugality has been 
wonderfully systematized hicre. Everybody helps 
every other to make small means to go far. 
German town is, so to speak, in a perpetual un- 
conscious conspiracy to keep prices at a low av- 
erage, and to reduce at once the labor and the 
expense of housekeeping. One kitchen fire, with 
perhaps a single cook, serves for thirty or more 
families; one housemaid for half-a-dozen; bread 
is not made in private houses; cooked meats, 
cold, are offered for sale all over the city. The 
scale of profits is very low, and the rate the 
same whether one buys an ounce or ten pounds. 
But it may be best to take an example of house- 
hold economy. 

Here is a widow lady, with a bricht little son, 
who goes to school. Her means are very small. 
She hires a flat of six rooms and a kitchen, on 
the fourth floor, in a well-built, handsome house, 
situated upon a fine street, and Icts three rooms 
to lodgers. A servant comes in for an hour or 
two aday to do the chamber work, run of er- 
rands, mop the floors of a Saturday, ete. 

In the morning she makes a cup of coffee over 
a spirit lamp, and with bread from the baker— 
good, honest bread—has a light breakfast after 
the German fashion. At noon she procures a 
dinner ready cooked and hot from an establish- 
ment in the same building which makes a busi- 
ness of surplying families in that way. 

At this p’ace just one dinner, but large enough 
to be divided among many families, is prepared 
each day. All who purchase there on a given 
day have the same fare, but something different 
the next day, and soon. In this way the busi- 
ness is simplified to the utmost; the least amount 
of labor is required; there is no waste of food, 
prepared for all supposable wishes, and left un- 
called for. 

At supper our widow may enjoy herself with 
bread and butter, a slice or two of cold meat, a 
tart or the like, ata very small expense. And 
thus she lives respectably, in clean, well-kept 
rooms: has no fire in the kitchen for a week; 
enjoys much Jeisure each day, and pays for all 
but a bit of money. 

Now, in our beloved Boston, she would have 
much more work to do, though employing a ser- 
vant constantly; and besides, her means would 
not pay the servant’s wages. It is to be ob- 
served, too, that she is not banished to some ob- 
scure, disagreeable part of the town, but lives 
in a handsome street, elevated and airy, among 
the healthiest and pleasantest in the whole city. 

It is this kind of thing which renders German 
civilization possible. The fact is not merely 
that the art of household economy has been 
studied, but no one is left to practice it alone; 
the whole community is one great alliance to 
render housekeeping easy and inexpensive, and 
thereby to enhance the practical value of small 
means. And, perhaps, this is one of the chief 
reasons why, to judge from my observation thus 
far, there is less of crushing poverty in all the 
cities of Germany put together than in a single 
ward of London or New York. 





———_—+er 
ITALIAN BRIGANDS. 


The brigands in Italy are getting troublesome, 
and baffle both the police and the military. They 
are a villanous looking set; so at least Miss 
Colville, an American prima donna, thinks, who 
was robbed by them. She writes: 


We strolled about enjoying ourselves, when I 
heard Violetta say, ‘For mercy’s sake, who are 
these people?” 

I turned round and saw advancing from the 
seaside five rough looking men, who, from the 
shape of the road, had managed to remain con- 
cealed from view until they were within about a 
rod or so of us. To run would have been ridicu- 
lous; it would have shown fear where, perhaps, 
none was necessary; or if so, we had no place 
to run to; and so, although inwardly trembling, 
I did not allow Violetta to think I was frightened, 
but said,— 

“O they are laborers, probably, returning 
home.” But we were quickly undeceived when 
one of them advanced and asked in atone not 
at all agreeing with his language if we had not 
afew centissimi for a poor man? 

To gain time, or rather to gather my thoughts 
I pretended not to understand Italian, and asked 
him in French what he desired. In the mean- 
time I had slipped my hand in my pocket and 
slipped off my rings from my fingers. He said 
that he and his comrades would like a little as- 
sistance in the way of money from the mesdames. 

I had drawn out my pocket-book, and was pro- 
ceeding to open it, when our brigand, not at all 
like the brigands of the drama, did not wait to 
accept with polite phrase any offering I micht 
choose to give him, but incontinently snatched 
it from my hand. 

When he opened it the others crowded around 
him, and seeing its contents, (there were about 
six hundred francs in notes of various denomi- 
nations), appeared highly contented; but wish- 
ing, doubtless, to have a souvenir of their will- 
ing benefactors, uired of me my watch also; 
which, when 1 had given them, they made off 


with, first convincing themselves that Violetta 
had neither watch nor purse about her. 

As I, happy that we had escaped without fur- 
ther loss or injury, looked after the rascals, T 





large to pass through a ring of regular size. 


A| departure of the thieves, and although it could 


brigand species. Alas! where were the steeple- 
crowned hats and flowing ribbons? Where were 
the silken hose wound about with many colored 
tapes, that make the legs of the opera singers 
look like eccentric barber poles? Alas! these 
real brigands were dirty, half-clad, and wholly 
ragged specimens of that humanity most nearly 
allied to the brute family. 

We lost our money to a set of ragamuffins, 
and had not even the consolation of having it 
taken from us by a gentleman (!) with a high- 
crowned hat, with a tail of gorgeous ribbons, 
and who would sing while he took it to soothe 
our wounded feelings. There’s where it stings; 
there is where we are humbled. But to return 
to Albisola. The driver came shortly after the 


not be proved against him, I shall always believe 
that he was in league with them. 


———+o>—_ 

GOOD STUFF FOR EMIGRANTS. 
If all Western boys were like the one described 
by the correspondent of an exchange, the new 
States would soon outstrip the old: 


This Dr. Wierd, by the way, is a genius such 
as you scldom meet. At the axe of ten years he 
was taken as cabin boy on board of his father’s 
vessel. At the age of sixteen he was captain of 
a little schooner, that made more trips and paid 
less regard to storms than any other vessel on 
the lakes. His experience as a ship-master for 
five or six years, would, if written, be more 
strange and interesting than romance. 

At the age of twenty-two he quit the lakes, 
and became a successful steamboat builder and 
captain on the Mississippi. While thus employed 
he went on one occasion with a little yacht to 
participate in a regatta. On reaching the place 
two days before the race, he learned that the 
prize was to be awarded to the successful oar, 
and not as he had supposed, to the successful 
sail. He returned at once to his home, took his 
lumber from the yard, built a scull, collected his 
crew, and on the morning of the regatta appeared 
in line and easily took the silver goblet. When 
the President of the day presented the goblet in 
the presence of assembled thousands, it was re- 
spectfully declined by the young oarsman be- 
cause it had been filled with brandy. In a little 
speech of twa, minutes he told the story of his 
life as a sailor boy, its struggles and tempta- 
tions, and then said,— 

“T have lived thus long, and no drop of intox- 
icating liquor has ever passed my lips. I have 
never smoked acigar nor tasted of tobacco. I 
do not propose to begin now. I shall be glad to 
acceptthe empty goblet, if it can be offered in 
that way, and will appreciate the honor; but if 
I must receive the contents in order to possess 
the cup, I cannot accept it at your hand.’ 

It was one of the most effective temperance 
lectures ever uttered on that lovely river. The 
goblet was emptied of its poisonous contents, 
the yonng oarsman received it, and now shows 
it with some pride to his friends. He is to-day 
one of the most successful physicians in Vernon 
County. We wish he would give his autobiog- 
raphy to the youth of America. 


———_ +o 


PUFFING THE DANDELION. 

Puff, puff, puff—see the white down flies 
Like feathers small and fair; 

Away, away through the golden skie: 
To fall we know not where! . 

Over the fields where the meadow sweet 
Scents every roving breeze; 

Over the slope where the lambkins bleat, 
And the soft wind sways the trees, 


Ah, little children, words, like seeds, 
Drift through the silent air, 

And bring forth good or evil deeds 
We know not when or where. 

Puff, puff, puff—by the lightest breath 
Some mighty thought is stirred, 

And the awful powers of life or death, 


May lie in a tiny word. isure Hour. 


—_+o __—_ 
THE LOST BABES OF HILLSDALE. 


A Pennsylvania paper gives the account of 
three lost children, which sounds like the “Babes 
in the Woods,” which our little folks love to 
read of and to hear the story told them when 
twilight deepens and the shadows lengthen on 
the walls, 

A very touching story, similar to the old tale 
of “The Babes in the Woods,” comes to us from 
Green River, in the town of Hillsdale. A few 
days since three children of John Foley, residing 
on the mountain east of that place, aged re- 
spectively four, six and eight, became lost in the 
mountain woods. 

The first was a little girl, the other two were 
boys. They went out to play near the house, 
and strayed away after huckleberries into the 
woods The mother missed them, and blew her 
dinner-horn all around for a mile near the house, 
but could get no answer. That nicht it rained 
very hard. The next day word was sent to the 
village of Green River by the frantic mother, 
and all the people turned out and went in search 
of the children. 

Every man was fitted out with bread, meat 
and stimulants, in case they should find them. 
All was a vast wilderness for miles around, so 
the men went in different directions. 

Fears were entertained that the children might 
be attacked by wild beasts, as a Mr. Charles 
Jones, while hunting on this mountain, had dis- 
covered three wild-cats, which escaped before he 
could get near enough to shoot them. The 
mother stood in the door ringing and twisting 
her hands, encouraging the hunters to be val- 
iant, for she said they were barefooted and bare- 
headed, and would soon starve; they were never 
away from home before, and the nearest house 
was about three or four miles distant, and even 
to this they had never been. 

About three o’clock a little son of Mr. Inger 





could not help thinking of the decline of the 
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discovered the three little creatures huddle 
torcther under a tree and covered with leayes, 
They put up their hands and began to cry whey 
they discovered the boy Ingersoll. 

He led them along to the open field, and so on 
to the house, and the joy of the mother may we) 
be imagined. She ran to meet them, screaming 
and erying, and catching the first one in her 
arms, hugging that for a moment, then letting 
it down and taking another one, and pressed 
that to her heart, and so on for nearly an houy 
before she became calmed. 

By this time all the hunters had returned from 
the search, and they, too, had to kiss and ho} 
the children, and unbidden tears came to thy 
eyes of great stalwart men, who had never 
known tears since their childhood. 

One of the men took the little girl in his lap, 
and asked her if she-slept any. She repjied, 
laughing, “Yes; I put on Johnny’s cap, and put 
my feet on Pat, and the rain came right dowp 
on me.” 

When found they were all wet to the skin, 
and would most likely have died in the course of 
another day, if they had not been found. They 
say they heard thcir mother’s dinner-horn tha; 
night, but dare not leave the tree that they were 
under for fear of getting further away. 


SAVED BY HER PONY. 
Indian wars generally break out suddenly, the 
savage assailants concealing their purpose til 
the fatal moment. An illustration of this is the 
following, which is one of many exciting inci- 
dents of the terrible fight known as the “Sand 
Creek Massacre,” near Denver City: 


One most remarkable escape at this time at 
tracted a good deal of attention in the West, but 
Iam not aware that it was known in New Eng. 
land. A young lady was paying a visit to a farm 
about half a day’s ride from her home, and she 
rode thither alone, being, of course, perfectly un- 
aware of the frightful events of the day. The 
house to which she was going was not visible 
until she turned a bluff or hill, when she came 
upon it within a distance Of two or three hundred 
yards. 

Her consternation may be imagined when she 
saw the house in flames, and a mob of Indians 
dragging the bodies of the farmer and his family 
around the blazing building, hacking and cut 
ting at what, doubtless, were senseless corpses. 
She turned her pony and fied, but the savages 
had seen her,and a large number galloped atter 
her. The girl was riding a favorite pony, which 
she had broken in herself, and which was valued 
for its docility and speed. 

The gallant little thing kept the lead of the 
Indians for several miles, until she carricd her 
mistress to a large ranch or farm, where some 
forty or fifty men were assembled, with many 
women and children, as a place of refuge. The 
pony galloped right up under the veranda, and 
the Indians, deeming they had not only the girl 
but other prey in their grasp, followed with 
whoops and yells, when a host of white men 
burst from each door of the building, and, pour- 
ing a volley into the savages, killed five outright, 
and drove the remainder off. 





UNAIRED CHAMBERS. 


A correspondent of the Country Crentleman 
has his word to say about the importance of 
fresh air to health and decency: 


I pass some houses whose windows mizlit as 
well be sealed in with the walls for any purpose 
they have but to let in the light. They are never 
opened, summer or winter. In winter it is too 
cold; in summer the flies stray in, or if they are 
netted, the dust sifts through the nets. Now! 
can tell a persen who inhabits such chambers 
when I pass him in the street—there is sucha 
smell about his clothing. 

I always wish for a sniff of cologne, or harts- 
horn, or burnt feathers, or something of the sort 
to “take the taste out.”’ A house that is never 
aired has every nook and corner filled with stale 
odors of cooked meat, boiled vegetables, espec- 
ially cabbage and onions, which as the weeks 
go by, literally reck in their hiding places. 

Who has not wished sometimes to hang a new 
servant’s clothing out of doors some frosty night 
until it should be thoroughly aired? But I have 
seen fine ladies come sweeping into church with 
their velvets and silks, when said silks and vel 
vets gave unmistakable evidence of having bee! 
housed in just these shut-up chambers. 

O what a tale that cabbaye and pork tells 
about the style of the lady’s housekeeping! The 
very garments of the children tell the same story 
of ‘uncleanliness. It is bad to have unwashed 
clothes, but there may be an excuse for it. But 
what excuse can‘there be for unaired ones, when 
air is so cheap and free? There is death in such 
unaired rooms. Better a swarm of flies and’ 
cloud of dust, better frost and snow, than these 
intolerable smells. 


-—————_ +o 
FIGHT WITH A SHARK. 
Sharks are ugly creatures to deal with, and it 
isn’t often that a sailor gets the advantage in @ 
close fight, as in the following account from the 
San Francisco Bulletin: 


A reporter of the Bulletin recently, whilst 
walking along the city front, perceived a sta 
wart Italian fisherman engaged in repairing his 
boat at the foot of Sacramento Street. He was 
a stalwart, brawny fellow, and, with the exceP 
tion of a slight lameness, presented a most pe 
fect specimen of his class. F 

The reporter, obscrving that he took a manr 
fest pride in Iris craft, remarked that the fisher 
man’s life on this coust was attended with many 
hardships. The fisherman answered that, Wi! 





soll, while hunting in the woods for lost cattle, 





all its perils, fishing on the California coast W# 
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a luxurious occupation compared with his labors 
elsewhere. 

He had a few months before his arrival here 
been wrecked on the South American coast, and 





| When this moisture is abundant, as in May or 


early June, the amount and force of the steam 


| not only bursts and separates the layers and 


fibers, but rends the trunk in pieces or throws 


all the crew of the lost bark, hailing from | off a portion of it, down a line of greatest pow- 


Genoa, were compelled to take tu a raft. 


After | er or of least resistance. And when the amount 


four days’ existence on a few biscuits saturated | of steam thus suddenly generated is less, owing 
with brine, and whilst suffering from agonizing | to the drier condition of the stem from continu- 


thirst, he fell asleep on the forward part of the | 


raft, and incautiously hung his legs within a 
few inehes of the surface of the water. 

About midnight he felt something grasp him 
by the leg, and he was dragged down to the 
jower portion of the raft, which was a couple of 
feet under water. He threw out his hands and 
felta slippery body, for it was a shark that had 
attacked the unconscious sleeper. 

A struggle ensued. The fish was not full 
crown, and his strength was about equally 
matched with the victim he had chosen for sup- 
per. They rolled over and over, the sailor get- 
ting his hands into the monster’s jaws, and the 
sharp rows of teeth lacerating them fearfully. 

At one time the assailant was within a few 
feet of deep water and almost succeeded in drag- 
ing his prey with him, but the man, though 
sorely exhausted, rallied, and with one vigorous 
effort hauled the shark on the dry portion of the 
raft. Here his comrades were able to assist him, 
for though awakened _ by his cries at the outset, 
they became too panic stricken to lift a hand to 
help him. 

Now with pieces of a broken oar they assault- 
el the intruder and soon despatched him. The 
fisherman had the muscles of his left leg torn 
away, and he fainted from loss of blood at the 
end of the struggle. His companions bound up 
the wound with strips of their clothing, and 
then made a good supper off the carcass of the 
man-eater. 

About two hours afterward the raft grounded 
on the beach, and the unfortunate waifs landed. 
They made a large fire of brush, and during the 
four following days subsisted on nuts and shell- 
fish. At night the jaguars surrounded the camp 
aud howled dismally. One of the party who had 
some knowledge of herbs, bound up the wound- 
ed limbs with leaves, which much relieved the 
sufferer. 

Acousting schooner at last picked them up, 
but all were attacked with the yellow fever. 
The schooner put in at Rio Janerio, and there 
the sick men were put into a little wooden cabin 
outside the town. All, with the exception of 
the hero of the shark, have died, and he, after 
his recovery, shipped for San Francisco. Now 
he is settled down to fishing, and never cares 
avout venturing on blue water again. 


oe 
CRAMMING. 


School-girls often cram for recitation or exam- 
ination, caring little for any thorough knowl- 
edge of their lessons, or any permanent benefit. 
But the bad habit may lead to most ludicrous 
rsults as with a Washington girl, who read up 
Prof. Tyndall’s works, instead of George Me- 
Donakl’s. The story is almost too good to be 
true: 


By the by, speaking of George McDonald, re- 
minds us of a rather good story told at the ex- 
pense of a charming little girl, who one day last 
week was invited to an entertainment where she 
was to meet this author. Wishing to appear 
familiar with the works of the celebrated writer, 
she wrote a friend in the city that she had “‘been 
invited to meet the great lecturer,” and beeved 
herfriend to send her his books, whatever they 
night be. The friend, supposing that by lecturer 
she meant Prof. Tyndall, sent over all that 
learned man’s works. Our beautiful little im- 
promptu bluestocking did her best to cram for 
the occasion, and read so much on light that her 
little head grew dizzy. She mastered the titles, 
lowever, and feeling well armed for the en- 
counter attended the entertainment. She had 
the honor of having Mr. McDonald presented to 
let, and on the first favorable opportunity she 
opened on him. 

“0, Mr. McDonald, I am so delighted to meet 
you. Ihave read your beautiful books.” 

rze McDonald bowed gracefully. 

“[do think your ‘Fragments’ so lovely. 

George McDonald stared. 

“But the most thrilling of all is the ‘Glaciers 
of the Alps,’ ”’ 

poor pen-driver could not utter a word. 
Indeed, he seemed to be catching his breath. 

, ‘And how brilliant you are on ‘Light and on 
Sound!” Do, Mr. McDonald, tell me how you 
produce such beautiful things?” 

he Englishman came to the conclusion that 
the little girl was chaffing him, especially as 
some audible smiles in the immediate neighbor- 
‘ood told him certain people were being amused, 
‘9 he colored up to the hair, and fled the en- 
Counter in such confusion that the company 

‘ared he was suffering from a relapse of his late 
‘ckness. But we are happy in saying it was 
wulya slight attack of cram infantum Ameri- 
cam, and that he is now convalescent. 


_————0————— 
HOW LIGHTNING KILLS TREES. 
A tree is sometimes shattered by lightning, 
id huge branches and fragments are thrown 
© great distances. The Building News says 
ltis is owing to the sudden turning of sap into 
itam by the heat of electricity : 
All who have examined a tree which has been 
‘stroyed by a “thunderbolt” will have noticed 
re only how the layers of the wood have been 
“attered and’ separated into strips, as if full of 
Wind shakes, but also the dryness, hardness and 
ttleness of the wood, as though it had been 
zh the process of curing in a kiln. This is 





Utibuted to the instantaneous reduction of the 
")—the moisture within the wood—into steam. 


al evaporation and leaf exhalation, there may be 
no external trace of the lightning stroke; yet 
the leaves will wither in a few days, showing that 
the stem has been rendered incapable of convey- 
ing supplies, and the tree will either partially or 
entirely die. Still lighter discharges may be 
conducted down the moist stem without any le- 
sion or hurt 





A “FINE SPECIMEN” of the horned frog was 
lately sent through the post-office by a lady of 
Southern California to her son-in-law, residing 
near London. The package was merely a thin 
pasteboard box, and was four weeks in transit. 
The little fellow had nothing to eat on his jour- 
ney, but was in good condition when he reached 
his destination. This species of frog is said to 
live for six months without food. 




















For the Companton. 
ROBIN SPECKLE-BREAST. 


Up in the tall, old maple tree, 
One day the cosey nest 

Half-hidden by the foliage, 
Welcomed a little guest; 

Out of a pale blue egg he popped— 
Young Robin Speckle-Breast. 





The mother bird was proud enough, 
She hopped from twig to twig; 

She trilled a merry roundelay, 
And tried to dance a jig; 

While little Robin peeped and cried, 
With mouth so oddly big. 





Time fled apace, and he had grown 
Into a fine young bird; 

And broader thoughts of liberty 
His speckled feathers stirred ; 

And thus it was he moodily 
His mother’s warning heard. 


One bright and sunny August morn 
She went in search of food, 

And a bit of cheer to whisper 
To her neighbor’s little brood, 

Who were orphaned in their birdhood 
By a school-boy bad and rude, 





And said, ‘‘Don’t go too near the edge 
Lest you should catch a fall; 

For you are fat and clumsy, 
And can scarcely fly at all. 

If you meet with any trouble, 
I shall be beyond your call.” 


After his fond mamma flew off, 
This naughty little bird 

Upon the nest’s edge clambered up, 
And pondering on her word, 

He checked a chirp, and only said, 
“Old birds are so ab-urd!” 














The view was grand—his little heart 
With joy began to bound, 

When without warning Speckle-Breast 
Fell frightened to the ground. 

He hadn’t time to shut his eyes— 
He couldn’t make a sound. 





This disobedient Speckle-Breast, 
So clumsy and so fat, 

Saw not the greedy, upturned eyes 
Of wicked Fritz, the cat, 

Who, underneath the maple tree, 
Watching her victim, sat. 








But Grandma Bertram saw the whole, 
And just as Fritz had planned 
Out ofpoor Robin Speckle-Breast 
To make a dinner grand, 
She snatched him from the jaws of death, 
And brought him up by hand, 
M. P. R. 
or 


TOMMY TINKER. 


“Tommy Tinker,” says bright-eyed Johnny; 
“IT know just such a jolly, tumble-round, happy 
boy as Hans Wenner.” 

“TI know,” says bouncing Kate, thinking of 
the sturdy little rogue who fills her arms at 
home; “A great, splendid, wide-awake baby 
who will never be still. 

Ah, no! wise little guessers. Tommy Tinker 
was neither of these. But he was the merriest 
madcap kitty that ever you saw. 

Tumbling in at one door and out at another, 
before you could think; going on his ‘head, or 
feet, twas all the same; hiding for a regular 
game of “hide and go seek,” if only you started 
to catch him; giving his mother no peace, unless 
his wide-awake eyes happened to grow sleepy; 
playing with his pretty aunt, the black and white 
cat, or making faces at the great shaggy dog, 
just for fun. O, I’m sure there never was such 
afunny, tumble-round kitty as our Tommy 
Tinker. 

Four white paws, and a white nose, and silky 
Maltese fur. But, though he stole his way 
straight into our hearts, yet nobody thought of 
calling him “Pet,” or ‘“Maltie,” or any other 
sweet name. 

Tommy Tinker just suited him; and Tommy 
Tinker he was called from one end of the house 
to the other. 

But with all his fun he had a wise little head 
and heart, and there was one thing he did which 
little folks, and large ones, too, do not always 
think todo. He was slow to take offence. 

When he first came to the house, the black 
and white cat who had always been the pet, felt 
rather spiteful toward him. But Tommy Tinker 
did not mind her. He kept on playing with her, 
pretending the cuffs and bites were great fun. 
Till by-and-by the black and white cat began to 
love him and to have-good plays with him. If 
he was out of her sight, she would hunt for him, 
and when they were tired of play, down they 
would lie, side by side, the best friends in the 
world. 

Dear little friends, don’t forget Tommy Tink- 
er’s way. Be slow to take offence, and, like him, 
you will find your enemies changing to friends. 




















Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
ACROSTICAL RIDDLE. 


A coin, and a bird both large and fine; 

A coin, and a messenger divine; 

A coin, and a country, still the same; 

A coin, and also a monarch’s name; 

My fifth was once given for a golden shrine, 
To be worshipped by Jews as a thing divine. 


These five initials in order join, 
And you’ll have my first—the bird and coin. 
J.P. B. 


2. 
DECAPITATED FISH. 


1. I am a fish; behead me, and [ am to listen; 

again, and [ am a large vessel. 
2. Tam a fish; behead me, and Iam hearty; again, 
and I am a beverage. 
8. I am a fish; Sehead me, and I am to disturb; 

again, and I am a preposition. 

4. Lama fish; behead me, I am to dissolve. 
3 Eppiz. 

. 


REBUS. 








A fact in Natural matey. - 
ILLY WIspP. 


4. 
WORD SQUARE. 


1, A small animal. 
2. Perfume. 
Waste. 


Formerly. NELLIE, 


5. 
CHARADE, 


The breath of the morning is sweet; 

The earth is bespangled with flowers; 
And buds in a countless array 

Have oped at.the touch of the showers. 


What is that which now steals on my jirs?, 
Like a sound from the dream-land of love, 

And seems wandering the valleys among— 
That they may the nuptials approve? 


*Tis a sound which my second explains, 
And it comes from a sacred abode, 

And it merrily trills as the villagers throng 
To greet the fair bride on her road. 


How meek is her dress! bow befitting a bride, 
So beautiful, spotless and pure; 
When she weareth my second, O, long may it be 


Ere her heart shall a sorrow endure. 
See the glittering gem that shines forth from her 
air, 
’Tis my whole which a good father gave, 


*Twas worn by her mother with honor before,— 
But she sleeps in peace in her grave. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Jasmine, Almond, Strawberry, Mulberry, Ivy, 
Nightshade, Elder,—JasMINE. 

$ 8 times 10 are 30. 

8. Mendocino, Oporto, Nile, Obi, North, Gibral- 
tar, Anam, Hackensack, Egypt, London, Agulhas,— 
MONONGAHELA. 

4. Answer to Diamond Puzzle. 


I 
IMP 
IDIOT 
IMITATE 
HEATH 
STY 
E 


5. “In a cowslip’s bell I He; 
There I crouch while owls do cry.” 














CLEAR EXPLANATION, 


When one understands any thing perfectly, 
he can generally explain it readily to another. 
The father’s knowledge in the following para- 
graph was in keeping with his lucid explanation: 


While several passengers on board a steam- 
boat were gazing into the hold to see the ma- 
chinery working, a boy asked his father if he 
understood the principle by which steam pro- 
pelled the boat. 

“Of course I do,” replied the old gentleman. 
“Ifyou study the laws of science you will under- 
stand the subject just as Ido. You see that 
long iron pole keeps going up and down; well, 
the end stirs up some wheels in a box, that sets 
a thing-a-magig in motion, and that makes the 
engine go. You see it is all easy enough by the 
aid of science. Don’t you understand it now?” 
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PREPARING TO PLAY. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes says this is the way women 
prepare to play on the piano: “It was a young 
woman, with as many white flounces round heras the 
planet Saturn has rings, that didit. She gave the 
music stool a whirl or two, and fluffed down on to it 
like a twirl of soapsuds in a hand basin. Then she 
pushed up her cuffs as if she was going to fight for 
the champion’s belt. Then she worked her wrists 
and hands to limber ’em, 1 suppose, and spread out 
her fingers till they looked as though they would 
pretty much cover the key board, from the growling 
end down to the little squeaky one. Then those two 
hands of hers made a jump at the keys, as if they 
were a couple of tigers coming down upon a flock of 
black and white sheep, and the piano gave a great 
howl, as if its tail had been trod on. Dead stop—so 
still you could hear your hair growing. Then an- 
other howl, as if the piano had got two tails, aud you 
had trod on both of ’em at once, and then a grand 
clatter, and scramble, and string of jumps, up and 
down, back and forward, one hand over the other, 
like a stampede of rats and mice more than like any 
thing I call music.” 

ccnp 
WHAT TO DO WITH THE CIDER, 

Not only personal profit but moral principle is con- 
cerned in this question; and itis rare that the first 
comes in to reward the second sooner than here. A 
writer in the Maine Farmer says: 


We have often been surprised at the great haste 
exhibited by many orchardists to dispose of their 
cider as soon as it comes from the mill, when there 
is no product of the farm that so increases in value 
with age as cider. In the fall of 1870 we boughta 
barrel of cider for three dollars, and put it Into a dry 
cellar with the bung open. ‘There it laya year; and, 
on examining it, it proved to be good vinegar, and 
we sold it to a trader for ten dollars. Here was a net 
profit of more than three hundred per cent, Hun- 
dreds of barrels of cider were sold from the town that 
year at ten cents a gallon, all of which would have 
sold readily in a year at thirty cents per gallon. 

There is always a ready market for good cider vin- 
egar, and if every gallon of cider made in this coun- 
try should be converted into vinegar, the supply 
would not equal the demand. For want of pure ci- 
dor vinegar, thousands of barrels of a villanous com- 
pound, injurious to health, are annually sold in the 
name of vinegar. 

——— 


NO FEAR, NO HOPE, 


Mr. Robert Owen once visited Alexander Camp- 
bell. In one of their excursions they came to Mr. 
Campbell's family-vault; when Mr. Owen stopped, 
and, addressing himself to Mr. Campbell, said: 

«Thore is one advantage I have over the Christians; 
Iam not afraid to die, Most Christians have fear in 
death; but if some few items of my business were 
settled I should be perfectly willing to die at any 
moment.” 

“Well,” answered Mr. Campbell, ‘‘you say you 
have no fear in death; have you any hope in death?” 

After a solemn pause, “No,” said Mr. Owen. 

“Then,” rejoined Mr. Campbell (pointing to an ox 
standing near), “you are on a level with that brute. 
Ile has fed until he is satisfied, and stands in the 
shade, whisking off the flies, and has neither hope 
nor fear in death.” 


ee 
ANGER OF GOD, 

The Rible tells us that “God is angry with the wick- 
ed every day.” Helis, but He does not therefore nec- 
essarily hate them, Anger and hatred are different. 
President Edwards says, in his ‘“Treative on Relig- 
fous Affection,” ‘There may be anger without real 
hatred. Parents may be angry with their children, 


and at the same time have a strong habitual love for 
them.” 


So it is with God in relation to His earth] 


anger is that of His loving kindness which, through 
chastisements as well as by means of rewards, secks 
the real good of His children. 


— 
ADVENTURE OF TWO GIRLS. 


Last summer a daughter of Mr. Angus McDonald, 
of Concordale, and another young girl, 9 about 
nine years, returning homeward from the woods, 
saw a large bear and two cubs eating asheep. The 
bear and cubs were about two yards from the woods. 
Miss McDonald made a noise, intending to frighten 
off the bear, but he turned at the girl, knocked her 
down, and scratched and tore her badly. The little 
girl screamed and vlung to Miss McDonald, who was 
also severely scratched on the head. Miss McDon- 
ald called for assistanee, her father’s house being 
about a quarter of a mile distant from where she 
was, 

When she did, the bear cong hold of her again, 

and bit and scratched her badly. He then returned 
to the carcass of the sheep, but whenever she called 
aloud he would run to herand bite her. At length 
her brother and some young men heard her cries and 
ran to her assistance. The bear attacked them, but 
they being armed with sticks, succeeded in driving 
him away. 
When they reached Miss McDonald, they found 
the poor girl shockingly injured. Her arms, breast, 
shoulders and neck were torn and scratched, and her 
head _ almost completely scalped. One of her ears 
was drawn toher chin. She fought against the bear 
as long and as bravely as she could. She was carried 
home, and it was feared that she could not recover. 


> 


FIRE-ESCAPES, 
The great cities of our country are strangely defi- 
cient in fire-escapes for lofty buildings. Many lives 
were lost in the Fifth Avenue Hotel, recently, be- 
cause the staircase could not be reached, and there 
was no other way of escape. They manage better in 
Vienna. A correspondent says: 











They have in all the wards fire-escapes for the res- 
cue of the inmates of burning dwellings. This isa 
large wooden tube which reaches from the upper 
story to the ground, and down through this tube in- 
dividuals are shot, like dishes on a dumb waiter. 
They are always slid down head first, a method of lo- 
comotion not particularly agreeable; but there is no 
help for them; for if they decline the trip they are 
seized by the firemen and thrust into the tube, nolens 
volens; and once in, there is no way out except that 
of Seth Follett’s eel. The chief related this method 
of procedure with a great deal of gusto, as if he 
thought it a very good joke on the victims. 


Possibly some fastidious people might prefer burn- 
ing to being saved in this uncouth way. 
—__ + ~—_ 


SHEETS CHANGED, 


“I should like these sheets changed,” said a lady 
ont. weet, on being shown to her room in a coun- 
try hotel. 

“Changed! Why, they haint been slept in but two 
nights, and then onl | peel angs, one of 
the smartest men in the State.” 

“Very likely; but the sheets must be changed if 
any other person has ce? in them; beside,’’ said the 
guest, pointing to the pillows, ‘‘the linen is not clean.” 

“Wal, there isa leetle smooch, come from Mr. 
Rangs’ head, I reckon, only railroad smoke, and 
that hain’t goin’ to hurt nothin’.’”’ 

“The bed must be changed, or I cannot take the 
room.’’ 

“Wal, I suppose you city folks are so pertikeler, 
we shall hev to dew it to please ye.”’ 

And it was done, the guest staying to see that it 
was done properly.— Bulletin. 


—>___—_——_ 
WAS AFRAID, 


At a great dinner party in Washington, a few years 
ago, where that illustrious American and foreign 
statesman, Schuyler Colfax, declined to take wine, 
a noted Senator, himself a little heated, exclaimed 
across the table, half jestingly,— 

“Colfax dares not drink!” 

“You are right,” said Mr. Colfax, seriously; I “dare 
not!” 

That simple answer, given with gentle and earnest 
— was itself an impressive temperance lec- 

ure, 
——_—_-o 


THAT STRIP OF GREEN. 


Sometimes in the season of drouth, you may stand 
upon a hilltop and look on the parched and yellow 
fields. Presently you say, ‘What is the meaning of 
that ribbon of green, that winds down the slope, and 
through the meadows, till it is lost in the distance? 
Ah! now I remember. That is where a brook ran 
ence. Its waters have been dried up, but the ver- 
dure.which they nourish remains.” And so, how 
often does it happen, after a good man’s life has ex- 
haled to heaven, that the beauty and glory of its 
beneficence abides. 

——_——-+9 ——_— 


“COME IN out of the wet,” as the shark said when 
he swallowed the boy. 





E1ent Furtones MAKE A MiLe.—The Grand 
Rapids Times says there is a farmer near Jackson 
who has a mile of young ones! He has four boys 
and four girls. His name is ‘‘Furlong.” 


Dr. FRANKLIN has left on record that ‘‘Time is an 
herb that cures all diseases.’’ Old Mrs. Podd says 
that Franklin didn’t know much about “yarbs” and 
“was not a good speller if he wasa printer.” She has 
raised plenty of the herb, she says, and 7-h-y-m-e is 
the correct way to spell it, but she don’t believe it’ll 
cure all diseases. 


HERE 1s a poetical rule which, if carried out faith- 
fully, will prevent all those discontented criticisms 
upon the weather which so abound: 

When the weather is wet, 
We must not fret; 
When the weather is cold, 
We must not scold ; 
When the weather is warm, 
We must not storm; 

But 
Re thankful together, 
Whatever the weather. 


SomERopy has been revising Byron’s “Maid of 
Athens” to correspond with the lady’s present name. 
He makes a pretty mess of it, as follows: 

Mrs. James Black, ere we part, 
Give, O give me back my heart! 
Or, since that has left my breast, 
Keep it now and take the rest! 
Hear my vow before I go, 
Mrs, James Black, sas agapo. 
Byron's Zoe (‘Maid of Athens’) married a Black, 





chbildrer 


He is angry with the wicked; but this 


THE YOUTIVS COMPANION. | 





JAN. 80, 1878, 





“WHERE ARE you going?” cried a Scotch gentle- 
man to a thief whom he observed crawling through 
a hole in the hedge into his garden. 

“Back again,” replied Sawney, as he hastily re- 
— from his discovered access to the tempting 
ruit. 








ASTONISHING.—The progress made by the Wilson Un- 
derfeed Sewing Machine. Inventive skill has been taxed 
to its utmost, and the result is the most perfect and desir- 
able machine for general and family use yet produced. It 
is simple and easy to operate, is not liable to get out of re- 
pair, its work is the best, as was shown by the first premi- 
ums awarded it at the Northern Ohio Fair, and it is sold 
at a less price than any other machine of its rank. Sales- 
room at 622 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and in 
all other cities in the United States. The Company want 
agents in country towns. Com. 





A FAvVoraBLE Notoriety.—The good reputation of 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches" for the relief of Coughs, 
Celds and Throat Diseases, has given them a favorable 
notoriety. 





To ALLEVIATE the pain attendant on Inflammation of 
the Throat, Lungs and Kidneys, you have but to use the 
White Pine Compound. Com. 








HITE’S SPECIALTY for Dyspepsia cures the 
disease. H. G. WHITE, Proprietor, 107 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass. Price $1 per bottle. 33—tf 


R. MORSE’S Fire and Burglar Proof Safes for 
« Banks, Stores and Dwellings, new and old, at 74 
Sudbury Street, Boston 40 —35t 


GENTS WANTED —To scll Landscape Chromos 
at home. Requires no capital. Samples 10 cents. J. 
JAY GOULD, 20 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 3—tf 


ROWN’S Shaker’s Extract of Valerian, a sure cure 
for Neuralgia, Headache, loss of sleep, and like dis- 
eases. Sold by all druggists. —eow3it 
Consars Shaker’s Sarsaparilla for purifying and 
cleansing the blood, A valuable medicine at all sea- 
sons of the year. Sold by all druggists. 25—eow35t 


APER FLAKES---NEW TOY. Send stamp for 
sample, or 15 cents for the toy complete. Address 
2tp PAPER FLAKE CoO., Boston, Mass. 


JOREIGN STAMPS.—69 for 28 cents, postpaid. 
WILLIAM A. WOODWARD, Box 276 North Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 5—ltp 


350 WELL ASSORTED Foreign Stamps 

50 cents. Post free 56cents. Circulars free. 
STAMP AND COIN COMPANY, 

5—lt . Box 1089, Rockford, 1). 


AMB KNITTING MACHINE. Makes every 

article of knit goods needed ina family. For circu- 

lars and samples address LAMB KNITTING MACHINE 
CO., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 45—13t 


100 YEAR ALMANAC. FOR 50 CENTS we 
send PosTPAID an Almanac giving every Year, 
Month, Week a:d Day of the Century, also a Pocket Cal- 
endar for 1873. Extra inducements to Agents. Address 
GEORGE A. HEARD & CO., Boston, Mass. 50—13t 
Vy ANTED.—Canvassers everywhere for Col. Con- 
well’s “HISTORY OF THE GREAT Fire,” full and 
correct. Three thousand sold the first ten days. Now is 
the time to make money. B. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, 
55 Cornhill, Boston, 5—2t 
$5 TO $20 perday. Agents wanted! All classes of 
working people, of either sex, young or old, make 
more money at work for us in their spare moments, or all 
the time, than at anything else. Particulars free. Ad- 
dress G, Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. ly 


POTSDAM SANDSTONE. 


Churches and others about to build, or use stone, send 
for circular, to SANDSTONE CO., Potsdam, N. Y. 
5—4tm 












































A HOLIDAY PRESENT FOR BOYS- 
WEBSTER’S 


Pocket Dictionary 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Abridged from Webster’s Quarto, illustrated with near- 
ly TWO HUNDRED Engravings on Wood. ‘This vol- 
ume embraces a careful selection of more than 18,000 of 
the most important words of the language. ‘The intro- 
duction contains, besides the Pictorial Ll'ustrations, ‘T'a- 
bles of Money, Weight and Measure, Abbreviations, 
Words, Phrases, Proverbs, etc., from the Greek, the -Lat- 
in, and the Modern Foreign Languages, rules for Spelling, 
ete., ete.; making altogether the most complete and use- 
ful pocket companion extant. It is beautifully printed on 
tinted paper, and bound in Morocco, Tucks, gilt edges, $1. 
For sale everywhere. Sent by mail on receipt of the price, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


5—-lt 138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 





USE THE 


. . 
Eureka Machine Twist, 
50 and 100 Yard Spools, 
AND THE 
EUREKA BUTTON-HOLE TWIST, 
10 Yard Spools. 

ey are warranted in every respect, and are the best 
for hand or machine use. For sate at retail by all Trim- 
ming Stores, and at wholesale by all small ware Jobbers, 
and by the manufacturers, SEAVEY, FOSTER & BOW- 

MAN, 33 West Strect, Boston, 49eow8t 


STOP LOSING LEAD PENCILS. 










™ 
[SST ERTL PAY OWE TEP 
(— EVERSLIDE ERE a 
Pencils by mail, free. Six for 30cents. Try them. Agents 
wanted. H. T. CUSHMAN, North Bennington, Vt. 3 
? MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 


M ON E Key Check Outfits. Catalogues,sam- 


= and full particulars FREE. S, M. SPENCER, Brattle- 
boro’, Vt. nn. 





Mercantile Savivg Institution, 


NEW. BANK. BUILDING, No. 387 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. This is the only Saving Bank 
in the State that pays interest on deposit foreach and 
every fui! calendar month they remain in bank. The in- 
stitution las a guarantee fund of $205, for the ex- 
press pi otection of depositors. 4-13t 


ROWN’S TEETHING CORDIA 
FOR CHILDREN. 











—_——_—- 
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W. B. SEARS, 


Insurance Agency, 
30 DEVONSHIRE ST., 


P. O. Box 3282. Boston, Mass, 


PARLOR FIREWORKS. 
Perfectly Free from Smoke or Danger, 


Snow Flakes in Fire.-—The beauty of these chemi- 
cal productions cannot be excelled, and has never been 
equalled by any parlor fireworks heretofore offered in the 
United States. Price 25 cts. per pack. 

Drawing-Room Lightning.—The light is intense- 
ly brilliant, and mg ape and vanishes like a flash of light- 
ning, not leaving the slightest residue. Price 25 cents per 





ack. 
4 Chinese Parlor Sights.—These curious papers, up- 
on being ignited and thrown into the air, produce a heau- 
tiful shower of sparks, entirely free from smoke, and per- 
fectly harmless. Price 25 cents per pack. 
Orienta Mysteries; or Fairy Flowers from Japan, 
—They create the greatest astonishment and perplexi- 
ty.” Price 25 cents per pack. bs 
“Catalogues of Parlor Fireworks and Novelties sent to 
any address FREE. Either of the above sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price by 

HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, 
5—tf 


Ann Street, New York, 
CHICKERING & SONS’ 
PIANOS 


Have taken the First Premium over all competition in 





America, England and France. 


These Standard Instruments 


Are now offered at Reduced Rates on the 


ONE-PRICH SYSTEM. 
te 41,000 21 


OF THESE 


Standard Piano-Fortes 


Have been made and sold since 1823, and Eighty-one 
First Premiums have been awarded to our Firm 


OVER ALL COMPETITION. 


These Pianos are still regarded and universally conced- 
ed to be the Standard Instruments of the World, 
and are so pronounced by ail the great artists. 

Dr. Franz Liszt says: “I consider the Chickerin 
Piano superior toany made in Europe or America, an 
am fully convinced that they were justly entitled to the 
First Prize. 


Chickering & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


Is more than one-third larger than any other Piano-Forte 
Manufactory in the world and is in every respect the most 
complete as regards machinery and the facilities for doing 
the very best class of werk. essrs. C. & Sons have, since 
the establishment of their business in 1823, made and sold 
0,000 Pianos, and these Standard dnsiruments are now 
offered at Reduced Rates upon the “ONE-PRICE System,” 
free from all discounts and commissions; and they are be- 
yond all refutation the VERY BEST and VERY CHEAPEST 
‘IRST-CLASS PIANOS now offered. 


= 





A CARD. 
We call especial attention to our 
UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
. 
which are in every particular the finest instruments of 
their class manufactured, and second only to the Grand 


Piano, for which they are a good substitute. Every Piano 
warranted for Five years. Send forcircular. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
11 E, 14th St., New York. 
354 Washington St., Boston. 43—ly 





= Beautifulinventions for mariing Clothing 
: a Cards, = One will do fora 
whole le 7 


family. Mova ‘ype. Profitable, 

amusing and instructive for the yount 
Jet Printer $1. Siiver $1.25, 

A Ink. Type und neat Case, delivered by 

Kmail anywhere, 3 Alphabets extra 60c. 

Agents wanted. Golding & Co, 14 Kilby St, Boston. 








The best terms offered. Agents wanted for Expeditions 
n 


. 
Dr. Livingstone discovered. The Herald-Stanley Ex- 
pedition complete. Large octavo now ready. Outtit $l. 
UNION PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, Philadelphia, of 
Springtield, Mass. 3-4 
enced 





JOHN B. CALDER, 
Wholesale dealer in 


FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. 
Dealers’ List forstamp. Agents Wanted. 
101 Westminster Street, Butler Exchange 
1 Providence, R. 1. 13t 


— 





A STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE. 
KENDALL’S PECTORAL BALSAM 
Will cure that Cold, stop that Cough, 


Or cure any disease of the Throat or Lungs. Try it. Only 
50 cents for large botiles. Sold by all dealers in medicine 
1—6t F, FENN & CO., Proprietors, Rutland,Vt. 








Do Your Own Printing 


WITH A NOVELTY PRESS! 
which still maintains its reputation as tb? 
BEST PRESS EVER MADE 
FOR THE PURFPO 
Send for descriptive & illustrated Pamphlet 
BENJ. O. WOODS, MANUFACTURED 
Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts, Bostewt 
oo olT Narket St 
WARDS, 











Wa. Y. Epwaru 
i KELLY, HOWELL& 
Philadelphi: 


F. i$ North 
ac Reese 2 Agta 








and that was what spoilt her name for poetry. 


PLEASANT, RELIABLE AND SAFE. 
2) yy 25 CENTS. 
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